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and literary inquirers who find themselves em- 
barrassed in their work. 
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Among literary men, learned men, professors, 
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other art objects, bibliophiles, lovers of prints and 
autographs, archeologists, collectors of coins, there 
is not one who does not sometimes find that he has 
got beyond his own knowledge and needs that of 
others. He has consulted his friends, the library of 
his town, the societies of his district, he has written 


many letters—he has not obtained the information 
that he wants. Another wishes to find whence | 
comes a quotation which his memory does not 
correctly supply, or to find a particular book, a 
manuscript, an art object, heraldic bearings, a/| 
family descent, or to verify the authenticity of | 
a text or of an autograph, or to learn the common- | 
ness or scarcity and the consequent value of some | 
object ; to know whether the subject which oceu- | 
pies his mind has already been studied, whether a) 
particular document has already been published, | 
whether librarians or custodians of archives or 
museums or other collectors can give him hints 
or supply documents which will help him in his 
studies. He has looked at everything that he can | 
find, and consulted all easily available works of | 
reference, and yet is at a standstill, Here comes in | 
L'INTERMEDIAIRE. That paper prints his ques- | 
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tion and carries it to the door of all the learned, 
and in a following number brings him the answer 
for which he had so long waited. There is a bond 
which brings together all the readers of L’'INTER- 
MEDIAIRE—the desire to help one another. The 
— and the replies are inserted without the 

rawing of any distinction of political or of religious 
opinion. The independence of L’INTERMEDIAIRE 
is complete, and that of its correspondents is guarded, 
if they wish it, by the most scrupulous anonymity. 
Whatever may be the excitement of politics, our 
Notes and Queries have always interested the press 
and the world of letters, for they explain the his- 
torical, artistic, and literary past, and bring out 
from their ordinary reserve men who are able to 
answer, and who often have not previously spoken. 
Many have been the indiscretions committed in the 
paper to the benefit of history. 
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museums of the world. It also contains proposals 
for sale, exchange, and barter among the subscribers 
to the paper, and those only, and lists and accounts 
of public sales in France and abroad. The dis- 
coveries which are due to L'INTERMEDIAIRE 
amount to thousands, and it is impossible to close 
any literary inquiry with safety without first sub- 
mitting it to that paper. 

L’INTERMEDIAIRE is published on the 10th, 
20th, and 30th of the month, and each number. price 
1 franc, contains 48 columns, beautifully printed, 
and the paper forms at the end of every six months 
an elegant volume of not less than 1 columns, 
with indexes, 

Subscriptions for Twelve Months for France, 
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HENRY V. 


Under the heading ‘Sir John Falstaff’ (ante, 
p. 36) Mrs. Booer writes :— 

“It appears to me that Shakespeare in his travesty of the 
character of Sir John Falstaff had far more ground to go 
upon than in that of Prince Henry, afterwards Henry V., 
whose real character was singularly pure and stainless ; 
the only escapade that he ever indulged in was, I believe, 
robbing the royal mails when his father detained his in- 
come as Prince of Wales.” 

Courtesy makes one diffident of one’s manners, 
if not of one’s accuracy, when joining issue with a 
lady; so, hat in hand, I ask, Was the “‘ real cha- 
racter” of Henry V.({ am not concerned here with 
that of Falstaff) so very “singularly pure and stain- 
less"? I have a notion (pretty well founded on 
facts) that it was not. Shakespeare’s estimate of 
the warrior king was, I submit, plainly one-sided 
and historically inaccurate. “Harry Madcap” 
was the poet’s ideal hero, and he necessarily and 
successfully sought to present him as such to others. 
The profligacy of his youth, and the cruelty, ambi- 
tion, and governing incapacity of his manhood are 
submerged by clever contrast in his triple réle of 
Christian, warrior, and lover. ‘“‘No doubt,” 
writes Dr. Furnivall (Leopold ed., p. liii), 

“ Henry the Fifth is, as we all acknowledge, the hero of 
Shakspere’s manhood. See with what love he dwelis 
on him, by mouth of Chorus, as well as subjects, from 


lords spiritual and temporal, to the rank and file of the 
army! Shakspere doesn’t refrain from reminding us 
of Henry’s wayward youth; but he does it only—as he 
has done it all along—that the present glory may seem 
more glorious by contrast with its former darkness, He 
puts’ nearly the old specious defence into the Bishop of 
Ely’s mouth. But we care not to dwell on its sophistry. 
Enough for us that the change at touch—his father’s 
death, has come, and that (as Miss Heygate says) Henry 
* has cast his slough of bad habits and loose company, and 
has come forth a hero, a Bayard, chevalier sans peur ef 
sans reproche.’” 

Sans peur and a hero he certainly was, but was 
he sans reproche ? Opinions, at least, are divided. 
Sismondi says not, and Hazlitt remarks :— 

‘* Shakespeare labours hard to apologize for the action 
of the king, by showing us the character of the man, as 
‘the king of good fellows ’’’; 
and Miss Strickland’s evidence is more damaging 
still (‘ Queens of England,’ vol. ii. p. 129) :— 

“Thus was the honeymoon of Katherine the Fair 
passed at sieges and leaguers : her bridal music was the 
groans of France. Horror, unutterable horror, was the 
attendant on their nuptials; for the cruel massacre of 
Monteran took place within a fortnight of the Queen's 
espousals, This sad page is detailed by Monstrelet. 
Henry V., exasperated by the desperate defence of the 
town for its native sovereign, butchered the garrison 
under pretence of revenging the death of John, Duke of 
Burgundy, with whose desth the garrison had not the 
slightest concern, nor was Henry in the least called upon 
to avenge it,” 

The following item from the same author (ibid., 
p- 136) will further instance Henry's cruel vindic- 
tiveness 

** As the Scottish army bad defeated Clarence (at the 
battle of Baugy), he hung every Scotchman he took in 
arms in France, under pretence that they were fighting 
against their king, James I., who followed the English 
banner as a private knight,” 

Nor do the horrors of the siege of Rouen 
(1418-19) exonerate Henry from a charge of gross 
inhumanity unworthy of a knight. It is a matter 
of history that he refused to help twelve thousand 
unfortunate beings who had been expelled the city 
from lack of provisions, but the darkest stain on 
his escutcheon is the murder of its brave defender 
Alan Blanchard in cold blood. 

It is idle to defend such atrocities on the plea 
that they were the outcome of the spirit of the 
times. At no period would Christian chivalry 
have sanctioned them, and chivalry was not dead 
then. The conclusion of the whole matter is, with 
the addition of two adverbs, struck off by Miss 
Strickland in one memorable line ; ruthlessly and 
wantonly, Henry ‘‘ deluged the Continent with 
blood, and rendered the Crown bankrupt in the 
vain attempt to unite England and France.” His 
cruelty and ambition find their only historical 
parallel in the life and wars of Napoleon. 

The best and latest defence of Henry’s early 
misdemeanours is unquestionably Prof. Church's 
monograph (1889), but his ‘‘ possible explana- 
tions” are simply special pleadings, They have 
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an air of partisanship which robs them of their 
historical value ; and his chapter on the ~¢ of 
Rouen is of a piece with those preceding and fol- 
lowing it. He admits Henry’s cruelty, but falls 
into a biassed distinction without a difference. 
Here are his words :— 

“ For wanton cruelty he had no taste: it did not come 
within the scope of his business ; but from cruelty that 
was not wanton—that is, was dictated by some considera- 
tion of necessity or expediency—he never shrank. There 
is something, it must be allowed, that is repulsive about 
this, and it is made more repulsive by the contrast which 
it makes with Henry's almost ostentatious piety.” 


The professor's narration of the king’s in- 
humanity to the twelve thousand outcasts is 


“ Rouen soon began to feel the pressure of famine. Its 
governor made an attempt to relieve it by expelling from 
the town twelve thousand non-combatants. Henry re- 
fused to let these miserable creatures pass through his 
lines, and they perished by degrees under the walls. The 
story of their fate is pitiable in the extreme. Some of 
them lingered on till the very end of the siege. Many 
of the soldiers on either side bad hearts more tender, or 
perhaps it should be said intelligences less alive to the 
necessities of the military situation, than the generals 
who directed the attack and the defence of Rouen. These 
secretly supplied the outcasts with such provisions as 
they could spare. Henry himself departed from the 
severity of his policy by furnishing the few who were left 
alive on Christmas Day with a meal. But neither the 
governor nor the king relented.” 

The suggested parallel between Henry and 
Blanchard is ingenious but sophistical, for whereas 
(to use the professor’s words) ‘‘ Henry’s own camp 
was abundantly supplied with provisions,” the 
governor’s stock was of the scantiest. 

Henry’s treatment of the latter is thus briefly 
referred to: ‘‘A noted partisan leader, Alan 
Blanchard, who had treated his prisoners with 

cruelty, was beheaded.” Upon what 
authority does the professor found this grave 
italicized accusation ? 

As to the monarch’s alleged piety Prof. Church 
writes :— 

“The devotional aspect of his character has been 
spoken of more than once in these pages. It would be 
unjust to doubt the sincerity of his piety because many 
of bis acts seem inconsistent with our own conceptions of 
the character which piety should produce. It was not 
the less genuine in him because it did not make him 
tender-hearted or philanthropic, because he pursued his 
great scheme of conquest without scruple, without 
remorse, without a thought for the blood he was 
shedding, or for the desolation he was causing. 
_ His religion made him what few kings have been, tem- 

perate and chaste. It did not make him merciful ; it 
would not be too much to say that in Henry's age it made 
no man merciful,” 

Then (as the writer admits lower down) his 
religion was fanatical rather than Pauline, and 
fanaticism is as perfectly compatible with cruelty 
as it is with temperance and chastity :— 

“ Of his pT as a ruler it is difficult to speak 
We do not find in him—we have indeed no opportunity 


4 Seting in him—the great legislative power of Edward 
the First.” 

Thus finally the professor—and pretty accurately. 
Henry V. was indeed but a usiaiie and = 
merciful legislator. Witness his treatment of his 
Irish (so-called) subjects. By 4 Henry V., c. 6, 
the native Irish were forbidden to hold any 
bishopric in their own country, lest they should 
bring with them attendants to Parliament who 
might betray ‘‘the secrets of the English”; 
— were imposed on Irish prelates for col- 
ating Irishmen to benefices in England ; and 
Irish students of the Inns of Court were precluded 
(by their —— from studying the very laws 
by which they were to be governed! Truly a 
1 olive branch from Henry to the “‘ mere 
rish.” Solomon’s wisdom pales before such 
sagacity. Thomas le Botiler (the “fighting Prior 
of Kilmainham”) must have been the veriest 
sycophant to take over 1,600 kernes to help Henry 
at the siege of Harfleur in the face of such an Act ; 
but perhaps he believed, like a consistent Church- 
man, in returning good for evil. 

But enough. The above is the estimate I have 
formed very reluctantly of the so-called “ singularly 
pure and stainless ” character of Henry V., viewed 
in the “fierce white light” of history. Mrs. 
Bocer, I am aware, referred only to its youthful 
period, but “ the boy is father to the man.” 


J. B. 8. 
Manchester. 


WorpDs ENDING IN “-THER.”—I wish 
to draw attention to a remarkable phenomenon, on 
which much more light is desirable. 

The English words ending in -ther fall into two 
distinct sets. 

1. The following words are spelt with th in 
Anglo-Saxon and Middle English, and give no 
trouble to the etymologist. Brother, either, feather, 
lather, leather, neither, nether, other, rather, whether, 
wether. With them we may class heather, as being 
formed from heath; smother, of which the M.E. 
form is smorther ; and even fathom, as compared 
with A.-S. fedm, though ending in -thom instead 
of -ther. Related words in German end in -der. 
Compare Bruder, Feder, Leder, nieder, ander, ent- 
weder, Widder; also Faden. 

2. But the following words are spelt with d, not 
only in ne at even in Middle-English. 
Father, gather, hither, mother, tether, thither, to- 
gether, weather, whither, wither. Related German 
words end in -ter ; com Vater, Gatte, Mutter, 
Wetter. Of course hither, thither, and whither 
all changed ther ; and the words and 
gather (being closely related) did the same, More- 
over, wither is a mere derivative of weather. Hence 
the list of independent words is reduced to father, 
gather, hither, mother, tether, weather ; but we may 
add to the list the provincial word ether, A.-S. 
edor, O.8.G. étar, a pliant rod. 
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The remarkable point is this ; that the change, 
in these words, from d to th, is quite late. Strat- 
mann’s ‘ Dictionary of Middle English’ gives only 
forms with d; there is (with one exception)* not a 
single form with th, so far as I can discover. That 
is to say, the change was later than 1400, and 
hardly, perhaps, before 1500. What was the 
cause of it? 

I believe it was due to the Wars of the Roses, 
when the dialects seem to have been mixed up. I 
have little doubt that the forms in -ther were 
Northern, and due, in the first instance, to Scan- 
dinavian influence. For we really find, in Ice- 
landic, forms with th. Icelandic has fathir, for 
A.-S. feder ; héthra, for A.-S. hider ; méthir, for 
A.-S. médor ; tjothr, for O. Friesic tiader ; vethr, for 
A.-S. weder; jatharr, for A.-S. edor. In every 
case the Icel. th is voiced, and is written %. 

The most remarkable case is that of the verb to 
wither. The A.-S. verb is wedrian, to weather ; 
but the Icel. verb is vithra, with ani, as in modern 
English. I think this goes far to prove my point. 

I would appeal to correspondents to produce, if 
they can, any dated example in which any of the 

s in my second list is spelt with th, at an 
earlier date than 1500. Itis noeasy task. I have 
for years been hunting for the form father, and 
can find nothing earlier than a quotation from 
Skelton ; see Dyce’s edition, i. 139. 

A collection of quotations, for spellings with th, 
older than 1500, may help us greatly. I repeat 
the list of words for which they are desired. They 
are: ether (a rod), father, gather, hither, mother, 
tether, thither, together, weather, whither, wither. 

Watter W. Sxzart. 


Coreripcer’s ‘Hymn Berore SuyRise IN THE 
Vate or Cuamounr.’— Under the unpleasant 
heading of ‘Shelley the Atheist’ there was some 
discussion last year in ‘N. & Q.’ with regard to 
the original of thisgrand hymn. Mr. Barve and 
Ese are quite correct. The hymn is an expansion 
of a poem in five four-line stanzas by the German 
oa Frederica Brun, or Brunn. As the subject 

been on the carpet of ‘N. & Q.,’ perhaps 
Henry Nelson Coleridge’s account of the matter, 
together with the poem in the original German, 
may be allowed to be transferred to the pages of 
*N. & Q.,’ as it will interest those of your readers 
who are, like myself, admirers of Coleridge’s 
hymn. I have become acquainted with Frederica 
Brun’s poem quite recently. I quote from Prof. 
Henry Morley’s edition of Coleridge’s ‘ Table 
Talk,’ &c., in Morley’s “ Universal Library,” 1884. 
As I do not wish to obtain literary credit and 
renown to which I am not justly entitled, I ought 


* The exception is given s.v. tetheren, The word 
teyryt written of Ercildoune,’ |. 437, is 
robably meant for t.¢, “tethered.” The MS, 
is dated at about 1450, 


to say that, although I quote the German poem in 
the original, I do not know German. But as 
H. N. Coleridge appends a literal translation, I 
am able, with the help of my dictionary, to fit the 
English words to the German :— 

“ What Mr. Dequincey [sic] says about the ‘ Hymn in 
the Vale of Chamouni’ is just. This glorious composi- 
tion of upwards of ninety lines [eighty-five actually] 
is truly indebted for many images and some striking 
expressions to Frederica Brun’s little poem, The obliga- 
tion is so clear that a reference to the original ought 
certainly to have been given, as Coleridge gave in other 
instances. Yet, as to any ungenerous wish on the part 
of Mr. Coleridge to conceal the obligation, I for one 
totally disbelieve it; the words and images that are 
taken are taken bodily and without alteration, and not the 
slightest art is used—and a little would have sufficed— 
to disguise the fact of any community between the two 
poems, The German is in twenty lines, and I print them 
here with a very bald English translation, that all my 
readers may compare them as a curiosity with their 
glorification in Coleridge.” 

I need not add the translation :— 

Aus tiefem Schatten des schweigenden Tannenhains 

Erblick’ ich bebend dich, Scheitel der Ewigkeit, 

Blendender Gipfe!, von dessen 

Abndend mein Geist ins Unendliche schwebet ! 

Wer senkte den Pfeiler tief in der Erde Schooss 

Der, seit Jahrtausenden, fest deine masse stiitzt ? 

Wer thiirmte hoch in des Aethers Wilbung 

Miichtig und kiibn dein umstrabltes Antlitz ? 

Wer goss euch hoch aus des ewigen Winters Reich, 

O ZackenstrOme, mit Donnergetos’, herab ? 

Und wer gebietet laut mit der A!lmacht Stimme : 

“ Hier collen ruhen die starrenden Wogen ?” 

Wer zeichnet dort dem Morgensterne die Bahn? 

Wer krianzt mit Bliithen des ewigen Frostes Saum ? 

Wem tént in schrecklichen Harmonieen, 

Wilden Arveiron, dein Wogentiimmel ? 

Jehovah ! Jehovah! Kracht’s im berstenden Eis ; 

Lavinendonner rollen's die Kluft binab : 

Jehovah ! rauscht’s in den hellen Wipfeln, 

Fliistert’s an rieselnden Silberbachen, 

This poem is given also, in the original, in the 
notes to Coleridge's ‘ Poems,’ ed. 1856. 

JonatTHaN 

Ropley, Alresford. 


Lerrer or Cuartes Lams.—I have just now 
seen the Cornhill Magazine for December, 1892, 
containing ‘ Unpublished Letters of Charles and 
Mary Lamb.’ One of these refers to a visit to 
Hastings, and is dated, “ Hastings, at Mrs. Gibbs, 
York Cottage, Priory, No. 4 [1825-6],” a date 
which is perplexing ; but a locality which can be 
identified as 4, York Cottages, near the Priory 
Bridge, where, as shown by a guide-book of 1825, 
Mrs. Gibbs had one sitting-room and three bed- 
rooms to let. And it is worth notice, at Pelham 
Place, not far off, Mr. Hogsflesh had a large lodging- 
house. I should like to draw attention toa 
in the letter—written by Mary Lamb: “‘ We eat 
turbot, and we drink smuggled Hollands, and we 
walk up hill and down hill all day long.” But 
Lord Byron wrote in 1814, from Hastings House, 
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“TIT have been swimming and eating turbot, and 
smuggling neat brandies and silk handerchiefs...... 
and walking on cliffs and tumbling down hills, &c.” 
The coincidence is so remarkable that further in- 
formation as to the source whence the letters in the 
Cornhill were derived seems very desirable, I pre- 
sume there is no reason for supposing that Mary 
Lamb knew anything of Byron’s letter to Moore. 
Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
The Brassey Institute, Hastings, 


Lawrence Bepeman or Srevine, Wyctirr- 
1Ts.—It may be added to the statement in the 
* Dictionary of National Biography’ (vol. iv. p. 108) 
that Bedeman 
“was made rector of Lifton, in Devonshire, and held 
this benefice as late as 11 June, 1410, when he was 
licensed to preach in Latin and English,” 
that, according to Prebendary Hingeston-Ran- 
dolph’s ‘Episcopal Registers of the Diocese of 
Exeter (Stafford), p. 242, Bedeman, as rector of 
Lifton, was named on April 21, 1418, upon a com- 
mission for the reconciliation of the cemetery, 
which had been polluted with bloodshed. 

The point is of interest as further confirming the 
biographer’s statement that 
“Foxe is mistaken in reckoning him, on the authority 
of ‘ancient writers,’ among those who ‘suffered most 
cruel death,’ or else ‘ did forsake the realm,’ on account 
of their attachment to Wycliffe’s teaching.” 

Aurrep F. Rossiys. 


Date or First Excravine on Sreer.—lIt has 
been stated that one of the illustrations of Coxe’s 
The Social Day’ (? 1825), Wilkie’s ‘The Broken 
Jar,’ was the first engraved steel plate. My 
memory carries me back to 1818, when ‘ The Uni- 
versal “> Book ’ bad an elaborate frontispiece 
engraved in line, ‘‘ Minerva encourages the In- 
dustrious and rejects the Idle and Vile.” This 
had as Perkins, Fairman & 

" t end steel plate.” 

U. O. N., F.S.A. 


Inscription To Fietpine.—In the ‘ Memoirs 
of Sir J. E. Smith ’ (1832, vol. ii. p. 233) the follow- 
ing inscription to Fielding is quoted :— 

Humanitati Sacrum. 
Cineribus Henrici Fielding, Angli, 
quz heic absque honore jacebant 
Johannes de Braganza 
monumentum hoc ponendi curavit, 
ne Musis inhospita 
hac tellus videretur. 
This was written by the Abbé Correa de Serra, an 
eminent botanist, who had a chequered career and 
died at Lisbon in 1823. Referring to the above 
nacription, Sir J. E. Smith says :— 

“ This intended tribute to our admirable historian of 

human nature proved abortive. The virtues, the taste, 


the liberality, and even the illustrious rank of the Duke 
of Lafoens (John de Braganza), uncle to the Queen of 


Portugal, had no weight against monkish fanaticism, 


which would by no means connive at such a compliment 
to a heretic; and the monument was never executed.” 


Mr, Austin Dobson, in his ‘ Life of Fielding,’ 
1883, says Fielding’s first tomb, which Wraxall 
found in 1772,— 

“ nearly concealed by weeds and nettles, was erected by 
the English factory, in consequence mainly—as it seems 
—of a proposal made by an enthusinstic Chevalier de 
Meyrionnet, to provide one (with an epitaph) at his own 
expense. That now exisiting was substituted in 1830, 
by the exertions of the Rev. Christopher Neville, British 
Chaplain at Lisbon. It is a heavy sarcophagus, resting 
upon a large base, and surmounted by just such another 
urn and flame as that on Hogarth’s tomb at Chiswick. 
On the front is a long Latin inscription ; on the back 
the better-known words :— 

Luget Britannia Gremio non dari 
Fovere Natum. 

It may, I suppose, be concluded that the tomb 
erected by the English factory bore no epitaph. 
I cannot but wish that Mr. Dobson had given us 
the text of the “long Latin inscription”; most of 
us who delight to do honour to genius are curious 
to know in what terms that genius is celebrated in 
the last resting places of eminent men. It would 
seem that in the case of Fielding two foreigners, 
at least, purposed to commemorate his genius on 
his tombstone before his fellow-countrymen moved 
in the matter—(1) the Chevalier de Meyrionnet, 
he was ; (2) the Abbé Joseph Correa de 

rra. 

It would have been much to the credit of 
Portugal had John of Braganza’s generous inten- 
tion been carried out, though one may not agree 
with Borrow that Fielding was ‘‘ the most singular 
genius England has ever produced.” 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Caprain Coox.—The following correspondence 
deserves preservation :— 

Soho Square 12 Augt 1784. 

Madam,—By the direction of the Council of the Royal 
Society, I request you to accept from them a medal in 
gold, struck in honour of your late husband Captain 
Cook, and in consideration of the many services he did 
to the cause of science. 

As his friend, I join to yours, 7” sincere regret for the 
loss this nation bas suffered in the death of so valuable 
a man; and that which the Royal Society feels in so 
useful a member ; but while we lament his loss with a 
tear of real affliction, we must not forget that his well- 
spent life secures to us who survive him, that best con- 
solation, the recollection that his name will live for ever 
in the remembrance of a people, grateful for the services 
his labours have afforded to mankind in general. 

Cease then Madam to lament a man whose virtues 
have exacted a tribute of regret from a large portion of 
the natives of the earth, and let your best affections con- 
tinue the task they have hitherto so well fulfilled, of 
training up his son in the pdths of virtue and honour, 
that under the influence of his Father's example he will 
emulate at least, and perbaps attain as great a share of 
well-earned reputation as his Father left behind, to dry 
the tears of us who survive him. Iam, &c. 

JosEPH Banks. 
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Mile End, Aug. 16, 1784. 

Sir—I received your exceeding kind letter of the 
12th jnet., and want words to express in any adequate 
degree my feelings on the very singular honour which 
you Sir and the honourable and learned Society over 
which you so worthily preside have been pleased to con- 
fer on my late husband, and, through bim, on me and 
his children, who are left to Jament the loss of him, and 
to be the receivers of those most noble marks of appro- 
bation, which, if Providence had been pleased to permit 
him to receive, would have rendered me happy indeed. 

Be assured Sir, that however unequal I may be to the 
task of expressing it, I feel as I ought the high honour 
which the Royal Society has been pleased to dome. My 
— pleasure now remaining is in my sons, who I 

pe will ever strive to copy after so good an example ; 
and, animated by the honours bestowed on their Father's 
memory, be ambitious of attaining by their own merits 
your notice and approbation. Let me entreat you to 
add to the many acts of friendship which I have already 
received at your hands, that of expressing my gratitude 
and thanks to that learned body in such a manner as 


may be acceptable to them. Iam, &c. 
Cook. 
Sir Joseph Banks, Bart, 
W. Wricart. 


10, College Street, Westminster Abbey. 


A Girt or Homovur Recramep.—I think 
the following avowal of Mr. Henry W. Lucy, in 
the article ‘From Behind the Speaker’s Chair,’ 
found in the Strand Magazine for July, pp. 68, 
69, may fitly find place in the columns of 
‘N. & 


_ “In Mr. Patchett Martin’s ‘ Life of Lord Sherbrooke,’ 
t issued, I find the following passage : ‘ Much as he 
wailed the signs of democracy in the House of Com- 

mons, Mr. Lowe grew tolerant as the years passed by, and 

regarded legislative folly and dulness with an amused 
smile. It was in this mood that he pointed to the deaf 

M.P. who used to skirmish all over the House with an 

ear-trumpet, listening to the dreary speeches on both 

sides, “Good Heavens!" said he, “to think of a man so 
throwing away his naturaladvantages.’” The story will 
be familiar to the public, since there was scarcely an 
obituary notice in the newspapers published immediately 
after the death of Lord Sherbrooke which did not 
include it. I did not take notice of that method of 
ensbrining a myth, but when it comes to making part 
of aserious book, written avowedly upon special authority, 

I am impelled to unbosom myself. The fact is Mr, Lowe 

is as innocent of this little jape as is Lord Selborne, One 

night in the session after he had gone to the House of 

Lords, the keen debater whom we long knew in the 

Commons as Mr. Lowe revisited the glimpses of the gas- 

lit roof in the Commons. As he sat in the gallery, blink- 

ing on the old familiar scene, Mr. Thomasson, then 
member for Bolton, happened to be sitting ear-trumpet 
in hand, listening to the late Mr. Peter Rylands making 
one of his not infrequent speeches. Mr. Rylands wasan 
estimable, well-meaning man, but not specially accept- 
able asa speaker. He had a loudly verbose way of say- 
ing nothing particular which irritated the sensitive 
mind, and used to render Mr. Lowe more than usually 
impatient. Mr, Thomasson had a way of flitting over the 

House (much as an hon, baronet in the present Parlia- 

ment has),and was wont to sit down drinking in, through 

his ear-trumpet, words that the ordinary person would 
willingly have let die. It struck me at the moment that 


Lord Sherbrooke might be thinking, as in truth I was 


myself, of the pandering with Providence displayed by a 
deaf man putting himself to some inconvenience in c 
not to lose a word of one of Peter Rylands’s harangues. 
In a London letter to the provinces I was then con- 
tributing, I put in Lord Sherbrooke’s mouth the phrase 
quoted—a fashion habitually and sometimes less reason- 
ably adopted at the present time in the writing of 
*Toby’s Diary’ in Punch. It took on immensely, largely 
because it was supposed to be Lord Sherbrooke’s. It has 
since been quoted so widely and frequently that it is not 
impossible Lord Sherbrooke may have come to believe he 
had really said it, just as King George, by dint of fre- 
quent repetitions, convinced himeelf that he had led a 
regiment in the last charge at Waterloo. But his 
memory is really free from the reproach.” 


Sr. 


“*WasueErine.”—The fungus growth of new 
words is increasing apace. It is well that such 
monstrosities, as they spring up, should be put in 
the pillory, and thus exposed to contempt. The 
last new thing in ugliness that I have come upon 
is washerine. I saw some packets of this stuff in 
the window of a grocer’s shop in a little raral 
market town a few days ago. It is not, as some 
of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ might suppose, a kind 
of soap. It is a compound, the object of which is 
to make hard water soft for washing purposes. 
Who invented the word, or where it was first used, 
I do not pretend to know. The packets of it which 
I saw came from Sheffield. Com. Exsor, 


Spenser.—In book i. c. i. stanzas 8 and 9 of 
the ‘ Faerie Queene,’ we have a long list of trees 
found in the woods—as if that strange mixture 
could be found in one forest !—and I do not think 
that any of the critics seem to know that this is 
evidently an imitation of a similar list in the last 
two stanzas of book iii. of Tasso’s ‘ Gerusalemme 
Liberata.’ 

I am rather astonished that Warton did not 
perceive the great similarity between stanza 31 
of book iii. c. 3 of the ‘Faerie Queene,’ and 
lines 498 et seq. of the first book of the * Hneid’; 
the more so,as he notices that the speech ‘‘O 
Goddesse,” &c., in stanza 33 of the same canto, is 
taken from A®neas’s address to his mother. 

J. E. Sprncary. 


To Launper.”—The word laundry is familiar 
enough to our housewives, and comes from laun- 
deriwm, short for lavendarium. But neither Jobn- 
son nor Bailey gives the verb launder, though I 
am told it is still in use north of the Tweed. It 
is to be found in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Bride of 
Lammermoor’ (chap. vii.): “the old Baron’s Hall 
that the maids launder the clothes in.” This 
reference may be useful to Dr. Murray. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

( Laund’ring” is, apparently in error, assigned to 
Shakspeare in Annandale’ ‘ Ogilvie.’] 


Fotx-tore: Taree corre- 
spondent informs me that it is considered an omen 
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of misfortune in Northamptonshire if three butter- 
flies are seen together. 


Con. Laypmann.—The ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ is sometimes capricious. A memoir 
of Bol Landmann recounts his whole career as a 
Royal Engineer, and suppresses the latter part of 
his life, when he became a civil engineer, and one 
not undistinguished. His Londen and Greenwich 
Railway on arches was a work of great merit in 
those early days, and he was engineer of the 
Preston and Wyre, projected the North Kent 
Railway, and was consulting engineer of my Great 
Caledonian Railway, which now crosses More- 
cambe Bay. Hype Cuarke. 


“ Frovrissep.”—The use of this expression in 
biographical dictionaries or lists, as applied to 
cases in which the exact dates of birth or death are 
not known, is familiar to us all. But it sometimes 
seems to lead to strange consequences, In vol. xxiii. 
of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ the 
name of a woman is included who is said to have 
flourished in the year 1650, that being the year in 
which she was hanged (though not killed) for a 
crime of which she was apparently not guilty. 
One cannot help thinking that some of the criminals 
might have been left out of the ‘ Dictionary ’ alto- 
gether ; and let us hope that there will be no 
more hangmen besides the two already included. 
The space devoted to Anne Greene (referred to 
above), who ‘‘ flourished ” on the gallows in 1650, 
would have been more profitably given to Charles 
Green, the astronomer, who did much valuable 
work at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich (of 
which he was in charge between the death of Bliss 
and the appointment of Maskelyne as Astronomer 
Royal), and also on the voyage of Capt. Cook to 
observe the transit of Venus ; of this the complete 
account may now be read in Cook's own record, 
recently published. W. T. 

Blackheath, 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
mames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Jean Bartiste Creriant, the Florentine en- 
graver, resided for some years at Fulham, first at 
a house next the workhouse, in the High Street, 
and afterwards at North End. Is there any bio- 
graphy in which I shall find an allusion to his 
residence at Fulbam ¢ Cuas. Jas. Fret. 


49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


Cuevrons on Unironms.—In the British army 
vrons are worn on the sleeve by non-com- 
missioned officers as badges of rank ; but why are 
they worn inverted, or V shaped? Probably the 


badge was first adopted from the heraldic chevron, 
in which case it should be shown with the point 
uppermost, as it has been on all the uniforms of 
continental soldiers I have seen. Good conduct 
badges in our services are also chevrons, which are 
borne correctly, point upwards ; so that there may 
be some interesting reason why the chevrons de- 
noting rank should differ. 
Watrer Hamitton. 
Ellarbee, Clapham Common, 


Work sy Wittiam Cossetr Wantep.—Up- 
wards of balf a century ago I possessed one of the 
late William Cobbett’s books, whether it was his 
‘ English Grammar’ or his ‘ English Spelling Book’ 
I cannot call to mind. The only thing about it 
that clings to me, as a half effaced memory, is that 
in the latter part there was an account of Sisters 
of Mercy or of Charity, I do not call to mind 
which, and that this record of good works was 
illustrated by an engraving showing the ladies in 
their proper costume. From this source I first 
became acquainted with the fact that there are 
religious orders of women devoted to the service of 
their fellow creatures. I am anxious, for a literary 
purpose, to refresh my memory by a sight of this 
volume. Will any one lend me a copy for a day 
or two? Epwarp Peacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


“Oor ”=Monry.—Whence comes this recent 
addition to the language of the gutter, as exempli- 
fied in the following quotation from ‘ Vocal Bits,’ 
i. 205 (June 18, 1892)?— 

While he has any oof to spare, 
He ’s ready, boys, to pay. 
F. Apams. 
[See 7% ix. 187.] 


Krxo’s Scnotars’ Ponp.—Can any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ refer me to an accessible map or survey 
whereon the pond is marked by name ; or, failing 
that, say what was its exact position? The name, 
I imagine, is derived from the foundation boys of 
Westminster School. Was the pond their bathing- 

lace ; and was it a pool in an effluent of the 
Tyburn? W. E. D.-M. 


Sir Antnony Denyy.—According to the ‘Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ this well-known knight was second son 
of Sir Edward Denny, Baron of the Exchequer. 
Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerage’ (sub “ Denny, Earl of 
Norwich”), states that he was the baron’s grandson. 
Which is correct? Who was Sir Edward Denny, 
who was knighted in Holland in 1586 by Robert, 
Earl of Leicester ? W. Dz. Piyk. 


A “Sureta-na-o1c.”—This type of grotesque 
stone carving, which is said to represent a nude 
female figure, was, I believed, confined exclusively 


to Ireland. “ Sheela-na-gigs,” as Irish antiquaries 
call these somewhat unpleasing-looking figures, are 
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usually, perhaps always, found built into the wall 
heside or over the door of small and very ancient 
Irish churches, The object or use of these figures 
has been discussed by writers on Irish antiquities, 
and some curious theories have been advanced 
regarding them. The object of this note is to say 
that I saw in May last what I think is a veritable 
‘* Sheela-na-gig,” built into the wall of the parish 
church at Church Stretton, Shropshire ; it is over, 
and somewhat to one side of, a built-up or disused 
Norman doorway in the north wall of the church, 
near the western end. I regret there was not 
time to make any inquiries on the spot about this 
figure ; but possibly some of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
may be able to give some information. 
W. H. Parrersoy. 
Belfast. 


Krakatoa.—It is now just ten years since the 
terribly destructive volcanic eruptions in the 
Straits of Sunda, which occurred on os 26, 1883, 
and almost destroyed this island. y query is 
respecting the correct form and origin of its name, 
which is usually spelt Krakatoa in English, and 
Krakatau in German books, From what language 
is it derived ? W. T. Lyyy. 

Blackheath, 


Fotk-tore oF SquirRet.—The ‘ Dictionarium 
Rasticum, Urbanicum et Botanicum,’ 1726, con- 
tains this marvellous passage, sub “ Squirrel ”:— 

“To which, asa rarity in this little Animal, we may 
add, their admirable subtility in passing over a River ; 
for being constrained with Hunger so to do, they seek 
out some Rind or small Bark of a Tree, which they set 
upon the Water; then they go into it, and holding up 
their Tails, like a sail, let the Wind drive them to the 
other side; they also carry Meat in their Mouths to pre- 
vent Famine, whatever should befal them.” 

Whence has the compiler of this dictionary 


obtained this statement ? 
F. C. Birgpeck Terry. 


Heratpic.—Wili one of your readers instruct 
me how to marshal the arms resulting from the 
following alliances? A, E, I, O, and U, stand for 
five families, who through their heiresses or co- 
heiresses are now represented by a family X. In 
the first place, the male line of E married the 
heiress of A; their coheiress E-A married X 1. 
2. A century later X 2, who quartered the arms 
of A and E, married the heiress of I. 3. O married 
the coheiress of U, and left an only daughter O-U. 
4. X 3 married O-U. Problem, how to marshal 
the arms of the children of this last marriage. Is 
this correct ? (1) arms of X ; (2) arms of A and E 
quarterly ; (3) arms of I; (4) arms of O and U 
quarterly. P. L. G. 


Morray or Arppany, co. shall 
be glad to receive references to this family, of Ard- 
bany and Trinity Gask in 1564. Where can an 
account of the seventeen sons of William Murray, 


Laird of Tullibardine 1446, be seen? The Ard- 
bany family is believed to be descendant from one 
of these seventeen; but I have been unable to 
trace their names and issues. 
R. A. 
38, Albert Street, Kennington Park. 


Croke Famity.—Will any one who possesses 
a copy of Sir Alexander Oroke’s ‘ Genealogical 
History of the Croke Family’ kindly lend it to me 
for a few days? Constance (Lady) Russett. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Lavy Heser.— The Right Honour- 
able Lady Hariett Heber, sister to Earl Powis,” 
Can any one tell me who this lady was? Her por- 
trait, now to be had in autotype, was painted by 
Reynolds, Mrs. GELLWEGER. 

18 


Bopmmant Famity.—At p. 47 of the 1623 
‘Visitation of Somersetshire,’ published by the 
Harleian Society and edited by F. T. Colby, he 
gives, as the arms of Bodimant, ‘‘ Argent, a fess 
sable, between three bulls’ heads cabossed gules,” 
being the third quarter in the coat of arms of 
Harvy, of Brockley. These arms (Bodimant) are 
in old stained glass, in a window in Obelvey 
(Somersetshire) Church, with the addition of a 
crescent or on the fess, and are impaled with Gules 
three bars argent within a bordure of the last. 
Neither of these coats is mentioned in Papworth’s 
‘ Ordinary,’ nor is Bodimant mentioned in Burke's 
‘Armory.’ Possibly the latter arms are those of 
Cholke, which bear the same, except that the 
three bars are wavy, and the leadwork of the 
window may conceal the wavy edge to the bars, 
as each bar is let in separately, with leadwork. 
I should like to know whose arms they are, and 
also should be glad of information about the Bodi- 
mant family, to whom I can find no reference 
in the indexes to Collinson’s ‘ History of Somerset- 
shire,’ nor in Marshall’s ‘Genealogist’s Guide’ 
nor in other books connected with Somersetshire. 
Is there any pedigree published? C. H. Sr. P. 


New Jervsatem 1x Lincotn’s Inn 
Fietps.—In Coleridge’s ‘Table- Talk,’ under 
April 14, 1830, the editor, in a note, speaks of 
“a Jew, a Swedenborgian, a Roman Catholic, and a New 
Jerusalemite, or by whatsoever other name the members 
of that small, but very respectable church planted in 
the neighbourhood of Lincoln’s Inn Fields delight to be 
known ”’; 
and in another note, under May 5, 1830, he writes, 
‘* Meaning, I believe, that of the New Jerusalem 
or people of the New Church”; referring here to a 
passage above, “This Walkerite Church is a mis- 
cellany of Calvinism and Quakerism ; but it is 
hard to understand it.” Now a Swedenborgian 
and a New Jerusalemite are wont to be spoken of 
as one and the same. Is the Walkerite or New 
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Jerusalemite named above merely an offshoot of 
the Swedenborgian, or another sect quite distinct ; 
also, is the chapel near Lincoln's Inn Fields still 
standing and used? Will some one kindly answer 
these questions? Ap Lipram. 


Dante anpd Noan’s Ark. — Where is the 

in Dante in which he mentions having 

seen relics brought by travellers from Noah's Ark? 

And is there now any Archdeacon John Joseph 

Noari at Jerusalem or Bagdad who asserts that he 
saw the remains of the Ark last sprin 7 — 


Boox Wantep.—Can any of your readers name 
a work published some years back, before the time 
of African railways, describing the Boers’ method 
of stretching the covering of their waggons from 
space for the display of their 8; or how it was 
managed ? C. Gorpon. 


Carine Fair.—The book known as Allen’s 
* History of the County of Lincoln,’ vol. ii. p. 308, 
states that the fair held at Grantham on the Monday 
before Palm Sunday, for horses, horned cattle, and 
sheep, is called “caring fair.” What is the meaning 
of this name ? N. M. & A. 


Mr. Anas (1779-1814).—Will some one 
having access to old London directories, &c., 
kindly inform me how long a certain John Adams 
resided in Essex Street, Strand, and what he is 
described as? I think he must have been a timber 
merchant. He was shipwrecked and drowned, 
with the master and crew, in his vessel, the Sulter- 
ton, on the Gore Sand, off Berrow, Somerset, 
Dec. 15, 1814, when bound with a cargo of timber 
from Bridgwater to Chepstow. His body was 
recovered and interred at Berrow, in the register 
of which parish he is styled “ John Adams, Esq., 
of London, aged 35 years.” Beav.izv. 


“ Boriep Ative."”—In Foxe’s ‘ Acts and Monu- 
ments,’ vol. iv. p. 387 (Seeley’s edition, 1856), in 
an account of the sufferings of Protestants at 
Donnek (Tournai) in 1545, mention is made of a 
poor creature called Marion who was buried alive, 
and it is added that this was “after the usual 
punishment of that country for women.” Can 
this be proved to be true ? ASTARTE. 


Battap reLatine To Lorp Donporne.—Mr. 
W. J. FitzPatrick, in his life of the great Domi- 
nican preacher Thomas N. Barke (vol. i. p. 17), 
speaks of a ballad relating to Dr. Butler, Lord 
Dunboyne, who was a benefactor to Maynooth. 
May I ask if this ballad has been printed ; and, if 
80, where it may be seen? K. P. D. E. 


Estcourt.—l. Who was “ Judge Estcourt ”? 
Radder notes an uninscribed tomb at Shipton, near 


Tetbury; see ‘ History of Gloucestershire,’ p. 655. 
There is no record of him in Fosse’s ‘ History of 
the Judges.’ 2. Who was Sir Thomas Estcourt, 
who married Elizabeth, daughter of Henry, Earl of 
Southampton, died 1624? Le Neve records a Sir 
Thomas Estcourt, of Cheston Pinkney, Wiltshire, 
knighted in 1660-1, and credits him with two 
wives, other than Elizabeth Wriothesley. 
A, Hatt. 


Frnes.—When I was at Tattershall Castle, in 
1850, in Tattershall, Lincoln county, England, 
I examined the old registers of the parish, and 
copied out the following items :— 

“The Right Honourable Henry Fynes, knt., Lord 
Clinton and Say, Ear! of Lincoln, was buryed the last 
day of September, 1615." 

“ The Right Honourable Thomas Fynes, Earl of Lin- 
coln, was buried the 15 daye of January, 1618.”’ 

«“ Katherine Fynes, dau. of Thomas, Earl of Lincoln, 
buried Jan. 7.” 

Now the heralds and genealogists of England 
give this Earl of Lincoln family the surname of 
Clinton, not Fynes. Which is the correct sur- 
name ? Dean Doupter. 

Montrose, Maas., U.S, 


Sir Srantey.—Who was the knight 
of this name who held an important military com- 
mand in the Low Countries in 1585, and whe 
afterwards surrendered Deventer to the Spaniards ? 
(Vide ‘ Correspondence of Dudley, Earl of Ley- 
cester,’ Camden Soc. vol., 1844.) 

W. D. Pink. 


Booxptates ok Seats.—Persons having any 
inscribed with the name Powell, and bearing the 
arms given in parenthesis, will greatly oblige the 
subscriber by sending him a copy of the name and 
inscription in full. (Per fesse argent and or, a 
lion rampant gules.) S. P. Conner. 

Octorara, Rowlandaville, Maryland. 


Inscription on Sunp1at.—On an old sundial, 
dated 1776, is an inscription, which from age has 
become illegible, the first few words being all that 
can be read with the exception of the word “ sun,” 
which is repeated several times. The first four 
words are “I stand ou Earth,” and perbaps some 
one may be able to recognize some quotation, com- 
mencing thus, of several lines. GLENDOICK. 


‘Sartor Resartos.’—Where shall I find con- 
temporaneous criticisms, or criticisms within the 
next few years after its first publication in Fraser, 
or as book, of ‘Sartor Resartus’ ? 

Musnow In Creex. 


Orrices or NominaL VALUE UNDER THE 
Crown.—Of these the stewardship of the Chiltern 
Handreds is best known. Then there is the steward- 
ship of the Manor of Northstead. What are the 
others ? W. B. Geriss. 


me 
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Beplics, 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 
(8 S. iv. 101, 135.) 

In the very interesting article on this subject 
which appears at the first reference I observe 
certain statements as to which I would know 
more. Mr. Warp says, “ This gives the elevation 
of Lindsey House, which is still the finest facade 
of any mansion in London.” What does “this” 
refer to? It cannot be to a view of Covent 
Garden. Mr. Warp continues—speaking, I sup- 
pose, of Lindsey House—“ Assuredly the stone 

ouse now standing is not Inigo’s.” This is very 
zzling. There is a stone-fronted house in Arch 

w, the second from the north end, and there is 
a brick-faced house, the first in the same row. Of 
it, the brick-faced house, we know the architect's 
name. He was a Dutchman, called Winde or 
Windt. The stone-faced house next door is un- 
doubtedly by Inigo Jones, and still contains some 
features from his hand, though it has been a good 
deal pulled about. Mr. Warp also puzzles me 
when he describes the two brick pillars as being 
before the house next door. They really are 
before “‘ the stone-faced house.” Also it is quite 
true—too true—that symmetrical — is 
little thought of at the present day. But it did 
not die with Wren. Barry knew all about it: 
witness his two club-houses in Pall Mall. There 
are traces of it even in his Houses of Parliament. 
Bat has Mr. Warp forgotten Burlington, Kent, 
Campbell, Chambers, Adam, Wood of Bath, 
Gandon of Dublin, and many others who carried 
on the Wren tradition till the so-called Gothic 
revival? I think the rivulet running to Wych 
Street is the same which crossed the Strand, 
where there was at first a ford, commemorated by 
Milford Lane, and afterwards a bridge. I think 
Fiquet’s or Fickett’s Field was nearer the site of 
the present Law Courts. It belonged to the 
Temple, not to Lincoln’s Inn, and it is always 
said was a tilting ground for the knights. Inci- 
dentally a great many interesting questions might 
be asked as to Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Let me 
suggest one or two. What is the meaning of 
Whetstone Park? Where was Little Lincoln's 
Inn Fields? Where was Lord Cobham hung in 
his armour over a slow fire? Where did William, 
Lord Russell, suffer, and which was the house he 
spoke of as he passed on his way to the scaffold ? 

W. J. Lorrie. 


Mr. C. A. Warp will allow me to correct an 
error in his interesting note on Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. Cunningham was in no respect scientific- 


ally inaccurate in saying that “‘the seal had 
already got into circulation through the melting- 
pot.” There was, at least, no impediment to its 
doing so. Mr. Warp, not unnaturally, looks at 


the matter with nineteenth century eyes, and has 
forgotten, or perhaps is not aware, that in 1784 the 
Mint was open—as it had been for 118 years—to 
the free coinage of both silver and gold, and that 
when the melting-pot had done its duty the thief 
had only to present his lump of silver at the Mint 
and receive full-weight coins, which, indeed, com- 
manded a premium at the time. 

Henry H. Gress. 

Aldenham. 


Let me hasten to apologize if I have hurt Mr. 
Watrorp’s feelings or literary reputation in any 
way. The latter [ do not think I have, All he 
says about Col. Howard Vyse is taken straight 
out of Timbs. Nowlet me explain. I call every- 
thing that is repeated from another, without any 
application of one’s own thought te it, “a parrot’s 
tale,” and if that be applied to my own paper on 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields that has just appeared, much 
of that will belong largely to the order of the 
‘* parrot’s tale” in literature. Now if to a scrap 
such as mine it applies, how in a prodigious work 
such as Mr. Watrorp’s could it otherwise than 
apply? I do not really think he need feel hurt 
at my use of the phrase; but if he does I again 
apologize, for I do not seek to offend him. He 
thought once before that I went out of my way to 
pick holes in his book. He is wrong about the 
“Devil’s Gap.” The curious and impressive old 
archway leading into Sardinia Street was never so 
called; but he took my meaning quite wrongly if 
he thought I mentioned it out of any ill will to 
him. I did not, 

Again, itisneither facetiousness nor ignorance that 
makes me designate the book “ Cassell’s London.” 
Mr. Watrorp wrote the last four volumes, Thorn- 
bury the first two. Would Thornbury, if living, 
think it fair to call the work “ Walford’s London”? 
I really cannot call it “Thornbury and Walford’s 
Old London” whenever citing it, and therefore 
I call it short ‘‘ Cassell’s London,” just as I should 
say an Oxford, Cambridge, or Rheims Bible, from 
the place where it is printed. If Mr. Watrorp 
will point out a brief and better title I will use it 
always in future. 

Let me tell Mr. Watrorp that, so far as he is 
concerned, I think his four volumes quarto of 
double column are a colossal literary labour that 
few are equal to, infinitely preferable to Knight’s 
six volumes and to most other compilations on 
the subject. But that once heartily acknowledged, 
be must let all subsequent investigators find all the 
faults they can in bis pages, else how are we to 
advance to better? His book is to me an always 
irritating book, for want of authorities, though it 
is a good compendium of facts. But when you want 
to verify a fact it is so defective as to reference that 
I hardly ever use it atall. This is no fault of Mr. 
Watrorp’s. His business was to state the local 
facts to ordinary readers. The popular form he 
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was committed to prevented his from being a book 
of reference in the future. The fact exonerates 
him, but I hope he will not think it ill-natared in 
me to point it out as a fact exonerating him 
because it happens to be accompanied by a serious 
drawback. As to myself, I pretend to no accuracy. 
I know I have taken more trouble to be accurate 
than many cold writers who pass for accurate ; but 
I also know that I do not succeed. Even as to 
these Fields alone, the facts flood one and defy 
arrangement. Sensible of this, am I likely to 
wish to throw dirt at or run down the Hercules- 
labour of a man like Mr. Watrorp? 
C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E, 


Aniosto anp THE British Nosizity (8* 
iii, 445; iv. 12).—I read Mr. Bovcuier’s communi- 
cation on this subject with interest. It is with 
considerable hesitation that I venture to make any 
remarks on it, as I do not profess to be an Italian 
scholar. I have beside me, however, no fewer than 
three translations of the ‘Orlando,’ and it is curious 
to observe how the different translators tackle the 
Italianized form of the British titles. The first 
translation is by William Huggins (London, 
Rivington, 1757), the second by John Hoole 
(second edition, London, Nicol, 1785), and the 
third is by William Stewart Rose (London, 
Marray, 1833). The last was, I believe, subse- 

uently published as one of Bobn’s series. For 

e sake of convenience it may be as well to tabu- 
late the different renderings, designating Hug- 
gins A, Hoole B, and Rose C. 

Lincastro.—A, B, C, Duke of Lancaster. 

Varveccia.—A, B, C, Earl of Warwick. 

Glocestra.—A, B, C, Duke of Gloucester. 

Chiarenza.—A, B, 0, Duke of Clarence. 

Eborace..—A, B, C, Duke of York. 

Nortfozia.—A, B, C, Duke of Norfolk. 

Cancia.—A, B, C, Earl of Kent. 

Pembrozia.—A, B. C, Earl of Pembroke. 

Saffolcia.—A, B, C, Duke of Suffolk. 

Esonia.—A and C, Earl of Kent ; B, Earl of 
Essex. 

Norbelana.—A, B, C, Earl of Northumberland. 

Arindelia.—A, B, C, Earl of Arundel. 

Berchlei.—A, B, C, Marquis of Berkeley. 

Marchia.—A, B, C, Earl of March. 

Ricmonda.—A and C, Earl of Richmond ; B 
does not give the name. 

Dorsezia.—A, B, C, Earl of Dorset. 

Antona.—A and C, Earl of Southampton ; B, 
Earl of Ancaster. 

Devonia.—A, B, C, Earl of Devon. 

Vigorina.—A and ©, Earl of Worcester; B, 
Earl of Winchester. 

Derbia.—A, B, C, Earl of Derby. 

Ossonia.—A, B, C, Earl of Oxford. 

Prelato di Battonia.—A, Bath’s rich prelate ; B, 


= prelate of the Bath ; C, Bath’s wealthy pre- 
te. 

Somersedia.—A, B, C, Duke of Somerset. 

Bocchingamia.—A, B, C, Duke of Buckingham. 

Sarisberia.—A, B, C, Earl of Salisbury. 

Burgenia.—A, B, C, Lord Abergavenny. 

Croisberia.—A, B, C, Earl of Shrewsbury. 

Roscia.—A and B, Duke of Ross ; C, Duke of 
Rothesay. 

Ottonlei.—A and B, Earl of Athol ; C, Earl of 
Huntley. 

Marra.—A, B, C, Duke of Mar. 

Alcabrun.—A Highland chief who has not been 
identified. 

Straffordia, Trasfordia.—A and B, Earl of Straf- 
ford ; C, Duke of Strathfortb. 

Angoscia.—A, B, C, Earl of Angus. 

Albania,—A, B, C, Duke of Albany. 

Boccania.—A, B, C, Earl of Buchan. 

Forbesse.—A and C, Lord Forbes ; B evades it. 

Erelia.—A, Count of Erely (Ogilvie of Airlie ?) ; 
B, Earl of Arrol ; C, Earl of Errol. : 

Childera.—A, B, C, Earl of Kildare. 

Desmonda.—A, B, C, Earl of Desmond. 

With regard to the Duke of Strathforth, Mr. 
Rose confesses that he has had to create a duke- 
dom for him; the Carnegies and the Ramsays 
were the two principal Scottish families who bore 
an eagle on their shield, the cognizance assigned 
by Ariosto to “Trasfordia.” But I am inclined 
to agree with the translator last mentioned that 
the armorial bearings given are (at least in the 
great majority of cases) purely ar. 


With res to the ‘‘ ricco prelato di Battonia,” 
Sir John Harington in his translation has the 


following marginal note: ‘‘The last Bishop M. 
Godwin a reuerent man, told me that that epitheton 
was vnfit for that sea at this time.” And we may 
infer as much from the statement of the bishop’s 
son in his ‘ Presules’ that Wolsey resigned thi 

see in 1518 for the wealthier one of Durham. 

I think Dr. Taytor makes a slip in saying 
that Polydore Vergil ‘‘ held the see of Bath.” He 
was enthroned Bishop of Bath and Wells in 
October, 1504, as proxy for his kinsman Adrian 
de Castello, who held the see and farmed it. 
Polydore, however, obtained the archdeaconry of 
Wells in 1508. F. Apams. 


Mr. Bovcuter will find additional information 
in W. S. Rose’s translation of Ariosto. This 
translator differs from Hoole in several of the titles 
in question, ¢.g., Roscia, which is given as “ Roth- 
say ” (this, by the way, should be spelt Rothesay) 
by the former, is Ross in the latter translation. 
Hoole translates “Antona,” Ancaster; “ Ottonlei,” 
Athole, instead of Huntly, as given by Rose ; 
‘* Vigorina,’” Winchester; and ‘‘ Trasfordia,” 
Stafford. In the case of “Trasfordia” Rose 
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states in a note: “I have been here under the 
necessity of creating a dukedom.” But he has 
not been happy in translating “Trasfordia” as 
Strathford. “Strath” has a very definite mean- 
ing in these quarters, but I suppose “ Transforthia” 
was too clumsy, whilst ‘“ Albany” occurs in the 
same stanza. Rose differs from Canon TaYLor 
with regard to “Esenia,” which he translates 
Essex. J. Youne. 
Glasgow. 


Mr. Bovcaier may rest assured that Italians of 
Ariosto’s date did know a little about England. 
Surely Polydore Vergil was a native of Urbino; yet 
he lived in England for years, and his ‘ History of 
England,’ first published in 1534, and dedicated 
to Henry VIIL, is still more or less of a classic, 
The great Baldassare Castiglione, author of that 
stainless “ glass of fashion” the ‘ Cortegiano,’ was 
over in England before the accession of Henry VIII. 
to receive the Garter for his master, Guid’ Ubaldo, 
the blameless Duke of Urbino. He appears to 
have fared well at the hands of Henry VII. Again, 
did not Erasmus visit England as well as Italy ? 
Does not Mr. Gladstone imagine that two hundred 
years earlier Dante may have seen ‘‘Grey” Ox- 
ford ? 

_Mr. Boucuier is perfectly correct in most of 
his translations of Ariosto’s ‘‘English A la 
Ferrarese.” I mention only those that he is 
doubtful about. “Antona” is Southampton, for 
in the first book of his ‘ History’ Polydore Vergil 
mentions that it is called “South” from its 
facing the south. Warwick, Kent, Richmond, 
Rothsay, Worcester, Bath, are the actual equiva- 
lents for Ariosto’s uncouth names. Perhaps 

Esenia” may stand for “Exonia,” Vergil’s 
name for the see of Exeter. “ Marchia” I should 
take to be March, probably the Scotch title. I 
have no plausible guesses for the others. 

E: A later Italian historian calls Anne Boleyn 

Anna di Bologna”! Farther, Natalis Comes 
styles the abbey “Templum Divi Petri Vasmes- 
tri,” and Sir Thomas Wyatt becomes “ Thomas 
Huuiettus.” It is a matter of common knowledge 
that our countryman the condottiere, Sir John 
Hawkwood, bore the Italianized name of “ Gio- 
vanni Acuto,” and Lope de Vega’s epic, ‘La Dra- 
gontea,’ deals with the exploits of the immortal 
Drake. Epwarp Percy Jacopsex, 


Rorat House or France (8 §. iv. 88).— 
Treodoric of Alsatia, Count of Flanders and 
Artois, a grandson of Baldwin VI. of Flanders, 
had several children, of whom Matthew was 
Count of Boulogne, and Margaret married Bald- 
win IV., Count of Hainault. Matthew married 
Mary, daughter of Stephen, King of England, and 
had a daughter Matilda, who married Henry IV., 
Duke of Brabant (who after her death married 
Mary, daughter of Philip II., King of France’, 


Matthew’s sister Margaret, Countess of Hainault, 
had several children, including two sons, Baldwin 
and Henry, who became Emperors of Constanti- 
pople, a daughter Isabel, heiress of Artois, who 
married Philip J1., King of France, and a 
daughter Jolantha, who married Peter de Cour- 
tenay, Emperor of Constantinople, a daughter 
Iolantha, who married Andrew IL, King of Hun- 
gary, and a daughter Mary, who married Theo- 
dore Lascares, Emperor of Constantinople. 

If, therefore, Matthew of Boulogne was not very 
closely connected with France, he could still boast 
of fairly distinguished relationships, for he had 
two nephews and two great-nephews who were 
eastern emperors, a niece and a great-niece who 
were consorts of the same throne, as well as a 
niece and a great-niece who were queens of other 
countries. If your correspondent is of this race, 
one may well describe him as distinguished ‘‘ par 
la splendeur ” of his ancestry. CO. Moor. 

Barton on Humber. 


Tue Rev. Tuomas Garratt, M.A. (8" S. iv. 
48, 91).—It may be added that he was instituted 
to the perpetual curacy of Altcar, co. Lancaster, 
March 13, 1822, to the perpetual curacy of Talk, 
co, Stafford, February 22, 1831, and to the vicarage 
of Audley, in the same county, on February 18, 
1833. Danie. Hipwew 


I was very glad to see Dr. Forsnaw’s interest- 
ing account of the above reverend gentleman (ante, 
p. 91). As he was for many years a resident of 
this district, and as I have frequently heard by- 
gone generations speak highly of him and his. 
writings, I should be grateful if the Doctor will 
kindly quote in ‘N. & Q.’ the address presented 
to Mr. Garratt by his Wilmslow parishioners in 
1829. A. Coopsr. 


Hanley. 


Macaroni Latin (8 iii. 449; iv. 116).— 
I possess a book entitled ‘ Maccheronee di cinque 
poeti italiani del secolo xv.,’ published at Milan 
in 1864. The first of these five poets is Tifi 
Odassi, a Paduan, of whom his fellow-citizen Ber- 
nardino Scardeone says, in his work ‘De antiquitate 
urbis Patavii’ (Basilee, 1560, p. 238) :— 

“ Adinvenit primus ridiculum carminis genus, nun- 
quam prius a quopiam excogitatum : quod Macaron@um 
nuncupavit multis farcitum salibus, et satyrica mordaci- 
tate respersum...... Merito (si conferre exemplum liceat) 
tantum buic nostro civi Macaronzum carmen debet, 
quantum heroicum Virgilio, et Danti aut Petrarche ver- 
naculum.” 

He adds that more than ten editions of Tifi’s 
poem had been published. The poem, as printed 
from a unique fifteenth-century copy in the public 
library at Parma, consists of 698 hexameter verses, 
and after a four-line proem begins :— 

Fortunam miseram et casum risibile certe 

Et macharoneos ecura persone ficatos, 
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Reference is made to it in another macaronic, 
rinted in Venice, May 7, 1502 (“ perhaps, 
ibri observes, “ the oldest macaronic book extant 

with a certain date ”), as follows :— 

Iilos jurares scutum parere guioti 
Sicut descripsit longo cum carmine Typhis. 

And there is extant an autograph letter from 

Tifi Odassi to Alessandro Strozzi, dated ‘‘da 

Padova, 15 ottobre 1487.” Thus, then, your 

correspondent Mr. Firer is right in asserting 

that macaronic verse existed before the time of 

Folengo, but wrong in supposing that Folengo 

devised the name. F. Apams. 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


“ Eavesproprer ” (8 S. iii, 485; iv. 72).— 
Eavesdropper is much earlier in its use than is 
stated. It occurs in 1 Stat. Westminster, c. 33, 
temp. Ed. I. Ep. MarsHatu. 


Invite =Invitation (8 S. iv. 27).—The Rev. 
T. L. O. Davies, in his ‘Supplementary English 
Glossary,’ quotes ‘‘The lamprey swims to his 
Lord’s invites” (Sandys, ‘Travels,’ p. 305). He 
quotes also from Madame D’Arblay, Th. Hook, 
and Dickens. F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Sir Watrer Scorr ayp Artosto (8" iv. 
66).—If a passage in the Italian’s delightful poem 
was sleeping in Sir Walter's ear, so that he uncon- 
sciously re-echoed it, another passage was probably 
wide awake in Lord Byron’s ear when he appro- 
priated a master-thought. When Nature 

broke the die in moulding Sheridan, 
he made use of Ariosto’s famous line,— 
Natura lo fece e poi ruppe la stampa. 


C. Tomtrnsoy, 
Highgate, N. 


“Orvetty” (8 §, iii. 388).—The word does, 
it ie true, come to us from the Latin ; not straight, 
however, but through the medium of French, the 
medizval cruelté having sprung from the Latin 
crudelitatem by the action of three quite normal 
changes, viz., the dropping of the intermediate d, 
the dropping of the non-stressed short vowel 4, 
and the passing of the terminal -atem into the 
French ending -té. 

1. As to the dropping of d from the body of a 
word ; we find very many instances of this in 
French, ¢.g., confiance, formed from the Latin 
confi(dentia, bénir from bene(d)icere, croyance from 
Sey from ju(d)aeus, lower from lau(d)are, 


2. The disappearance of the i is in accordance 
with a general law, given in the ‘ Dictionnaire 
ctymologique ’ of Auguste Brachet, as follows :— 

“Every atonic [or non-stressed] vowel immediately 
preceding the accentuated (or stressed] vowel,—(as, for 
example, the i in sani/dtem, and the é in coemétérium 


disappears in French, if it is short,—(thus sanilatem be- 


? ag | comes santé);—but remains if it is long,—(coemélerium 


thus making cimetiére.” 


3. The change of -atem into the French termi- 
nation -té may be seen in the corruption of asperi- 
tatem into dpreté, bonitatem into bonté, civitatem 
into cité, paupertatem into pauvreté, &c. 

I presume that your correspondent’s search in 
Freund, and in White and Riddle, was not for 
“the medieval etymology of the word cruelty” 
(he could hardly expect to find that there); 
but for the earlier genealogy or affinities of the 
Latin crudelis. The writers in question, however, 
belong to an etymological period which a more 
recent authority (Edward R. Wharton, Fellow 
and Lecturer of Jesus Coll., Oxford) pronounces 
“ pre-scientific.” Speaking of Latin etymology, he 
says :— 

“ Pre-scientific work like that of Hintner and Zehet- 
mayr, both of whom published in 1873, is hardly worth 
mentioning; it was not till the publication in 1876 of* 
Brugmann’s discoveries that anything was known about 
vocalic laws.”—Wharton’s ‘ Etyma Latina,’ 1890, p. v. 

Mr. Cotttiysoy, therefore, may like to compare, 
in reference to crudelis, the more exact etymology 
of to-day with the at that time new etymology of 
the first half of our century. White and Riddle, 
relying upon Pott, refer crudelis to the Sanskrit 
krudh, “to angry”; Prof. Skeat, in a 
more advanced stage of knowledge (‘Concise 
Etymol. Dict.,’ 1882), connects it with crudus, 
‘*raw”; and so, through the latter, with the 
Sanskrit krira, ‘‘sore, cruel,” from the Aryan 
root kru or hru, “to be hard, stiff, or sore”; and 
now comes Mr. Wharton (1890), who yoy 
agrees, upon this point, with none of his pre- 
— He A crudelis altogether, after 
notifying in his preface (p. x), that 
“ where no etymology at all is given it is to be under- 
stood than none yet proposed is satisfactory; in many of 
such cases the ordinary (unscientific) etymology may be 
found in Lewis and Short.” 

Mr. Cottrnson might study with advantage 
Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Primerof English Etymology,’ 1892; 
but it needs hard study, and is supremely dry. 

Joun W. Boye. 

Birkdale. 


** Ossession” (8* iii. 384, 494 ; 
iv. 35).—I must beg leave to differ from Dr. 
Caance in his estimation of telepathic obsessions, 
and also to inquire if the term hypnotic obsessions 
would not be equally correct. 

Telepathy and hypnotism now occupy clearly 
detined positions among psychic phenomena, and a 
belief in these mental forces now receives general 
acceptance. 

It is without doubt possible that one may be hyp- 
notized by another person while in the waking 
stage without being conscious of it, and the only 
question is how far the subject is under the domi- 
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nance of psychical influence. I believe there is great ‘the telepathic communication is then complete, 


difficulty in producing complete moral obliquity; | although they be thousands of miles apart. 


and conceding this to be true, it would seem that 
the same difficulty would arise in attempting to 
influence one to commit suicide. 

An interesting series of experiments has been 
conducted at Paris upon a number of women, all 
apparently under hypnotic influence; and it was 
invariably found that, while the depraved women 
of the town unhesitatingly disrobed in the presence 
of the spectators, it was impossible to make the 
decent women obey the suggestion of the operator. 
Similar experiments have usually resulted in 
the same way ; and where one has committed a 
crime under hypnotic influence, it has generally 
been discovered that the criminal tendency was 
strong in that person, or, if not manifested in 
him, then in some of his ancestors, in which case 
it may be easily accounted for on the theory of 
heredity. 

Mr. Thomson Jay Hudson, in his recent work 
on the subject (‘The Law of Psychic Phenomena,’ 
Chicago, 1893), also adopts much the same view, 
although he appears to have entirely overlooked 
the importance of the influence of heredity. But 
another factor which must be taken into considera- 
tion is, that if the subject is predisposed to melan- 
cholia the mind is in a condition highly receptive 
to the suicidical suggestion, and it would seem 
that under these circumstances the efforts of the 
operator might meet with success, 

I absolutely disclaim any belief in psychometry, 
but yet am willing to admit that certain houses 
and localities are “pervaded by a mysterious 
atmosphere.” Those remarkable stories of haunted 
houses and haunted ruins are not all fictions evolved 
from the brain of the relator at a few minutes’ 
notice ; he may honestly believe himself to have 
passed through the experiences which he describes 
80 vividly,—too vividly to be mere romancing. 
Mr. Hudson relates several such cases, and queries, 
Is it not true that a strong emotion may leave its 
impress upon the place where it was experienced, 
and be felt by others who occupy the same place ? 
He attempts to offer no other e ation for this 
mysterious phenomenon, which I must confess is 
not satisfactory to me. 

_ Personally I am inclined to attribute this strange 
influence to unconscious telepathy. Reasoning 
from the premises that there is some person living 
upon whom the terrible events made an indelible 
impression, it is natural to believe that these 
events are connected in his brain with the place 
where they transpired, and incidentally with the 
present occupants of that place. So a person 
occupying a so-called haunted room or haunted 
house, while he may have no knowledge of its his- 
tory and be entirely separated from any one who 
has, yet he is unconsciously made the focus of the 
thought of the party who knows its history, and 


Of course, assuming this theory to the true 
one, the explanation is simplified when an innocent 
guest is sent by a fun-loving host to sleep in a 
so-called haunted chamber ; presumably the other 
guests are in the plot, and each one, centring 
his mind upon the story of the apparition, the 
combined telepathic influence of the minds 
would seem to be sufficient to act on a single 
mind least receptive to these influences. 

I am, perhaps, transgressing the bounds of 
‘N. & Q.’ in more than mentioning telepathy, and 
will therefore not attempt to distinguish between 
the influences exercised by the subjective and the 
objective minds; but before closing I should like 
to bring up one remarkable case, which Mr. Clark 
Russell mentions in ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor.’ 
One of the officers on a vessel dreams that several 
seamen are wrecked on a desert island, and are in 
need of assistance. So strong an impression does 
this make on him that he has the ship visit the 
island, and finds that the dream is true. Is this 
story founded upon fact? If so it but affords 
another instance of unconscious telepathy. 

I should be obliged for any information on this 
point, and also for similar instances. 

A. Montcomery Haypy. 

New Brighton, N.Y., U.S. 


Reat (8 §. iv. 107).—The 
Quaker banker and Hebrew scholar mentioned in 
chapter xv. of ‘Lavengro’ was J. J. Gurney, who, 
according to Caroline Fox (‘ Journals,’ vol. ii. p. 19), 
recommended Borrow to the Bible Society, his 
influence with which was almost supreme. The 
“old hall, still called the Earl’s Home,” is Earl- 
ham, near Norwich. 

Borrow refers to his benefactor again in 
chapter cvi. of ‘Wild Wales.’ “The Quakers,” 
he says, 

“have for some time past been a decaying sect, but 
they have done good work in their day, and when they 
are extinct they are not destined to be soon forgotten, 
Soon forgotten! How should a sect ever be forgotten 
to which have belonged three such men as George Fox, 
William Penn, and Joseph Gurney?” 

James Hooper. 

Norwich, 


Biack ror Eventnc Wear (8 S. iii. 489; 
iv. 75).— Young Mr. Disraeli began to show 
at evening parties after ‘‘ Pelham” had pre- 
scribed the black-and-all-black rule ; and naturally 
he varied the rule. He wore 
“a black velvet coat, lined with satin, purple trousers 
with a gold band running down the outside seam, a 
scarlet waistcoat, long lace ruffles falling down to the 
tips of his fingers, white gloves, with several brilliant 
rings outside them.” 

Lady Dufferin beheld him in this costume, and 
told Motley, who has recorded it in his corre- 
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spondence. To this he subsequently added the 
** patent leather pumps, and the white stick with 
the black cord and tassel,” which N. P. Willis 
noted in 1832. W. F. Watter. 


‘Tue Borrie S. iv. 46).—Your 
correspondent C. C. B. incidentally mentions the 
mandrake and its folk-lore equivalent, the white 
briony. It may, therefore, not be inopportune to 
put on record the following references, which we 
bave collected 

Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. Stally brass, iii. 
1202. 

Southey, Common-Place Book, iv. 243. 

Neckham, De Naturis Rerum (Rolls Series), 
479. 
ene M. Clerke, Familiar Studies in Homer, 
17. 


Otway, Dramas, ii. 247.—We do not know the 
edition. 

Gerard, Herbal, 1636, 351. 

Geo. Smith, Assyrian Discoveries, 1873-4, 161. 

Hen. Phillips, Flora Historica, 1829, i. 324. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, 1857, ii. 597. 

Le Brun, Sup. Anc. and Mod., i. 116b. 

Romeo and Juliet, IV. iii. N. M. & A. 


Kine or Nortnumspaia S. iv. 88).—Bar- 
head, Burhred, or Burdred, mentioned by T. H., 
was King of Mercia, succeeded Bertulph 852. 
Married Ethelswitha, daugbter of Ethelwulpb, 
King of Wessex. After an unsettled reign of 
twenty-two years the Danes drove him cver the 
sea (874). He retired to Rome, and dying there 
was buried in St. Mary’s Church at the English 
School. No descendants are mentioned. See 
Saxon Chronicle.’ Joun Rabcuirre. 


The nearest approach is, as Mr. Freeman states, 
in his ‘Norman Conquest’ (i. 47), “The last 
native king of the Mercians, Burbred, the brother- 
in-law of Alfred, had already (874) been deposed 
by the Northmen, and had gone to Rome, where 
he ended his days.” The ‘‘ modern family” will 
be rather hard to get at. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


There was a well-known king of Mercia named 
Burhed, who in 854 espoused Althelswyth, the 
daughter of Aithelwulf, and sister of Alfred the 
Great. In 874, for fear of the Danes, he left his 
kingdom and fied to Rome, where he speedily 
ended his sore, and was buried in the chapel of 
the English ool. The name Burhed does not 
appear in any list of the Northumbrian kings I 
have consulted. To try to hunt out any modern 
family descended from King Burhed would be to 
engage on a hopeless quest. 

Epmunp VENABLES. 


“ Hovruyuynm” S. iv. 48, 112).—I should 
tay that there can be no doubt as to Swift having 


coined this word from the whinnying or whinny 
of a horse, to which it has, phonetically speaking, 
a strong resemblance. Some years ago an old 
friend of mine, an excellent scholar, pointed out 
this mode of pronouncing the name, which had 
hitherto proved unpronounceable, Thackeray says, 
if you have never read the ‘ Voyage to the Country 
of the Houyhnhnms,’ don’t. Speaking of pro- 
nunciation, there was in our own day a dis- 
tinguished Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
whose name it was said was easier to whistle than 
to pronounce. At Oxford there was a Fellow of 
Magdalen College in 1849, the Rev. Thomas 
Henry Whorwood, D.D., who was always called 
Dr. Horrud. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


The line quoted by Mr. Fikret from Mary 
Gulliver’s expostulatory epistle gives the key to 
the pronunciation of the word. It is a dissyllable 
| with the m repeated, much in the same way as an 
|r is trilled. There are two ways of prolonging the 
_n sound without adding a syllable, the legato and 

the staccato, and it seems to me that the latter 
cannot be more clearly or phonetically indicated 
than by the insertion of the aspirate. 

Horace Newianp. 


| Hatherleigh, Torquay. 
| Prrer ve ta Rocue (8" iv. 108).—At the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, when Peter 
de la Roche succeeded to the bishopric of Win- 
| chester, hereditary surnames had hardly become 
established. Theclergyin particular(acastom which 
continued among the regulars down to the Refor- 
mation) were called after the place of their birth, 
rather than after the surname of their fathers, 
even if any such existed, Peter de 
Roche or des Roches, de Rupe or de Rupibus— 
we find all the forms—was doubtless so called 
from the rocks on or under which he was born. 
That his original name was the English “ Rock,” 
as your correspondent suggests, which he dignified 
by a French and Latin translation, is rendered 
impossible by his being a native of Poitiers, brought 
to England by John, and probably entirely igno- 
rant of the English language. 
Epmunp VENABLES. 


This bishop seems to have been of French descent, 
and Perros will probably, therefore, conclude that 
the above name is correct for him. Hardy’s Le 
Neve calls him Pierre des Roches ; Bishop Stubbs 
calls him Peter des Roches. The cases of trans- 
lating surnames are legion, from Bishop des Roches 
down to Schwartzerdt or “Melanchthon” and 
Hausschein or ‘‘ (Ecolampadias” ; and I believe 
even later instances may be found. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


He is better known as Peter des Roches to 
students of English history, who are well acquainted 
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with his character as a wily, scheming, and greedy 
Poitevin. Being such, it is not likely that his 
patronymic was Rock. He was Henry III.’s tutor 
(and a nice sort of tutor, too), so it is hardly correct 
to call him an early Bishop of Winchester—a see 
founded five hundred years before he was born. 
As for Latinized names, there are examples in 
plenty ; ¢.g., Saumaise, “ Salmasius”; Budé, “ Ba- 
deus”; De Thou, “‘ Thuanus”; Cujas, “ Cujacius”; 
Morgan, ‘‘ Pelagius.” See an amusing article in 
Kanight’s ‘ Book of Table-Talk,’ i. 64. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


The question is asked whether there are any 
other examples like this of Latinizing names. 
There was another Bishop of Winchester, John 
Sawbridge. He is known as “ Joannes de Pon- 
tissera.” It would be hard to find a funnier case 
than the conversion of Andrew Borde into 
“ Andreas Perforatus.” In Kingston churchyard, 
near Portsmouth, lies buried one William Burgess. 
He had a son, who was just learning Latin, and 
the young gentleman put up a headstone at the 


grave, on which bis father figures as “ Gulielmus 


unicipalis,” 

Caavcer’s “ Stitzon ” (8 S. iii. 126, 249, 293, 
432, 453).—Is it certain, after all, that Stilpo of 
Megara is the person alluded to by Walter Map? 
Pace Pror. Sxeat and Dr. Koppel, I am inclined 
to think not. The passage in the ‘Epistola 
Valerii,’ as given in the Camden Society’s edition 
of the ‘ De Nugis,’ stands :— 

“He nuptie gloriabuntur Apoll ; 
an ae hujus tam desideratze solennitatis devote 
concepi, in timore.” 

The exact meaning of this is by no means apparent ; 
but by placing the full stop after ‘‘ uxoratus,” we 
have the meaning that such a marriage as this will 
be attended by the countenance and approbation 
of Apollo and the wedded Mercury. 

“Stilbon uxoratus” refers to the ‘De Nuptiis 
Philologie et Mercurii’ of Martianus Capella, a 
work popular in the Middle Ages, to which (as 
C. 0. J. W. has pointed out) the quotation from 
the ‘ Entheticus’ of John of Salisbury refers, and 
to which Chaucer alludes (‘ House of Fame,’ bk. ii.). 
I have been unable to find any allusion to Stilpo 
of Megara among the writers of this period as 
Stilbo or Stilbon ; but the name is not infrequently 
used for Mercury. Besides the instances already 
enumerated, Map himself uses it in this sense 
(‘De Nugis Curialium,’ p. 118). E. 8. A. 


‘* LIKE A BOLT FROM THE BLUE” (8 §, iii, 
345, 457).—I, for one, am not ashamed to confess 
that I have little or no sympathy with the purism 
which would limit words to their strict scientific 
or etymological meanings. Words can never loug 


retain such limitation, they grow conventional, and 
in their widest aberration convey a sufficiently 
distinct idea for practical purposes. A “ bolt” 
(from the blue) no doubt means strictly a thunder- 
bolt, but conventionally it may mean thunder or 
lightning (fulmen or foudre), and why should we 
want to fetter this conventionality ; what would it 
lead to; where could we stop? Staffordshire 
china labours under the same inconsistency ; so do 
mile-stones, for the most part made of iron. Brass 
shoe-horns and thousands of other words are in 
the same predicament. Suffrage, suffragan, 
ostracize — one-third of an ordinary dictionary 
would come under the fatal ban. “To charm” 
and “to enchant ” have a very remote reference to 
magic ; “thunder-struck” is a useful word, but 
has very little reference to a thunder-storm. All 
the beauty, poetry, and imagination of a language 
would be dried up if we should always speak by 
the card. What say you to “sunrise” and “sun- 
set ?—they will not bear the slightest scientific 
test. It would be quite impossible to purge any 
language of such perilous stuff, and it would be 
ten thousand pities to do so, even if possible. We 
do not want mathematical precision in ordinary 
speech. In controversy, when a doubtful word 
is employed, let it be strictly defined by all 
means, but in general a large freedom should be 
allowed, me judice. E. Copnam Brewer. 


May I ask, touching the error of confusing an 
aérolite with a thunderbolt, whether acrolites ever 
fall in thunder storms? I remember that when 
quite a child we had a house on the Great North 
Road, close to Finchley, and with Turpin’s Oak, 
then a noble ruin, opposite to our windows. In a 
terrific storm I heard the crash of a fence ina 
private field at a short distance, and learned that 
two thick bars of wood were broken through (not 
burnt) by a thunderbolt. This is another of the 
‘* stubborn facts” that refuses to allow itself to be 
verified. If an aérolite is not permitted now by 
the Royal Society to accompany thunder, any more 
than a thunderbolt seems to be, was the crash of 
breaking wood due purely to lightning ; and does 
lightning perform strokes such as this without 
leaving signs of burning? It is a pity that Nature 
so rejoices in tricking the human senses with 
regard to thunderbolts, if they are no longer 
allowed to exist in modern science. 

C. A. Warp. 


Chingford Hatch, E. 


Pror. Tomutnson’s criticisms upon my note 
are partly finical and partly incorrect. Finical is 
the objection that Blitzstrahl “is not a bolt or 
thunderbolt, but a flash of lightning.” It certainly 
now has the latter meaning, but the original mean- 
ing of Strahl was a shaft or arrow (which is much 
the same as bolt), and not a ray or flash. See 
Kluge, and also Grimm, s.v. “ Donnerstral”; and 
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comp. the Ital. strale. The Germans have, indeed, 
a word Donnerkeil which more exactly represents 
our thunderbolt, but it is not much used, so that 
Blitz and Blitzstrahl are virtually equivalent to our 
thunderbolt, which after all now means nothing 
more than a flash of lightning, as is more or less 
admitted by Pror. Tomuiyson himself. How 
little difference the Germans themselves make 
between Donnerkeil and Blitzstrahl is well shown 
in Lexer’s ‘ Mid. H. Germ. Dict.,’ where Doner- 
strale is defined ‘‘donnerkeil, blitzstrahl.” Accord- 
ing to my mind the true definition of thunderbolt 
is a flash of lightning which strikes either the 
earth or something close to it, such as a tree or 
building. The damage often done led to the 
notion that some solid body fell, and this was 
called a bolt. 

With regard to the Ital. fulmine and the Fr. 
foudre, Pror. Tomurnson is most distinctly wrong 
when he supposes them to mean thunder ouly. 
They include also the lightning flash, and not only 
that, but the supposed bolt as well, and both of 
these mach more markedly than the thunder. They 
correspond, therefore, exactly to our thunderbolt as 
defined by me above, unless, indeed, this does not 
include the noise. Pror. Tomuiyson will do well 
to refer to Petrocchi, s.v. ‘‘ Fulmine,” and still 
better s.v. “Tono” (=tuono, thunder), which is de- 
fined as “ Rumore che accompagna la scintilla elet- 
trica che costituisce il fulmine ”; and also to Littré. 
The Lat. fulmen does not seem to include thun- 
der, though it may imply it. In White’s ‘ Dic- 


it is defined a lightning-flasb, thunder- | P°** 


It seems to me that the expression “ bolt from 
the blue” may well have had its origin, in part 
at least, in that form of summer lightning which 
is usually seen on the horizon of a clear and star- 
lit sky, but which really indicates a storm at such 
a distance that the clouds are not visible and the 
thander is not heard. Last summer, from a bal- 
cony on the elevated plateau on which the old part 
of the town of Angouléme stands, I witnessed such 
a storm. For the greater part of an hour more than 
a third of my horizon was lighted up by an almost 
continuous blaze of lightning flashes, many of them 
forked or zigzagged, and of such prodigious length 
that they evidently often reached the earth. Yet 
the sky, so far as I could see, was perfectly clear, 
and not the very faintest sound of thunder could 
be heard. Here were “ bolts from the blue” in 
abundance, and that they really were bolts (in the 
sense that I have given to the word) was abun- 
dantly evident from the description of the storm 
which appeared in the Paris papers two days later, 
and which bore witness to the exceptional damage 
done by this lightning. In this case the storm, 
which had begun twenty miles away from Angou- 
Iéme, ultimately extended to that town. But in 
other cases which I have seen the storm remained 


confined to the distance, and then the illusion of 
vivid but harmless lightning in a blue sky was not 
dispelled. 

Shooting stars, too, which are commonly seen 
in a blue sky, may also have contributed some 
little to the establishment of the expression. An 
Egyptian fellow-student of mine at Cambridge 
once told me that many of his countrymen looked 
upon them as fiery shafts hurled by one evil spirit 
at another. F. Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


It may be well to quote, in reference to the 
above, the lines of Virgil (‘ Georgic,’ i. 487, 488), 
which show that the fall of a bolt from the blue 
was thought to be something singular and of evil 
omen :— 

Non alias celo ceciderunt plura sereno 
Fulgura ; nec diri toties arsere cometz. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor. 


In the scientific summary for 1892 (contained 
in ‘ Whitaker’s Almanack,’ 1893), under the head- 
ing ‘ Lightning ’ is the following :— 

“Mr. Adie, an American meteorologist, has drawn 
very powerful electric sparks from a clear blue sky by 
means of a Franklin kite at an altitude of several 
thousand feet ; and at Oberhausen, in Germany, several 
flashes of lightning, accompanied by thunder, were seen 
to issue from the blue sky on a perfectly cloudless day, 
and damage some buildings.” 

From this it would seem that electrical dis- 
charges from a clear sky are not altogether im- 
ible. W. D. Otiver. 
Cumberford, Teignmouth. 


Norton Famity (7" §. xi. 6, 455).—Since the 
insertion of my query and note as to the Norton 
Institution I have become possessed of a portion of 
a letter written by a grand-aunt of mine, whose 
mother was Pheebe (baptized November 13, 1748), 
daughter of Mr. George Norton, of Buckler’s 
Hard, Beaulieu, New Forest, and Anstice, his 
wife (who were married at Beaulieu by licence 
July 5, 1743, and buried there June 23, 1757, and 
March 26, 1761, respectively). Writing of either 
her grandfather or uncle Norton, she says he was 
head musician to the king for forty years, and 
played to the royal family once a year on the 
king’s birthday ; that he amassed a large fortune, 
and married one of the ladies of the Court ; that 
he was Scotch, had twelve children, and gave 
Pheebe Norton 2,000/. on her marriage, and left 
her more when he died. As she was married in 
1772, he must have died after that date. 

From this it would appear that Mr. Norton 
was a musician of some note. One of the Nortons 
was named Ferdinando, and one was a bachelor 
and lived at St. Vines (?), Scotland. I hope these 
notes will be the means of eliciting some informa- 
tion. Was there not formerly a well-known family 
of this name, spoken of in an edition of Burke’s 
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‘Landed Gentry’ as “the Nortons of the North, 
famous in many a Scottish ballad,” or something 
to that effect ? BEavLigv. 


Wenppixe Kwire (8" iii. 449; iv. 17, 78, 
130).—Mr. Bishop’s lines are correctly quoted at 
the last reference by C. C. B., J., and the Rev. 
C. F. S. Warren. Your 

mdent appears to have obtained his copy of the 
post (if . it can be called) from Locker’s ‘ Lyra 
legantiarum.’ I have before me the original 
work, “ Poems of the Rev. Samuel Bishop, M.A., 
in 2 vols., third edition, 1802,” and I am thus 
enabled to answer Mr. WarREn’s question as to 
whether there was “a regular series of these wed- 
ding-day poems,” and to correct some inaccuracies 
into which he has been led. 

It is not certain, though at first sight it appears 
so, that the knife was given to Mrs. Bishop on the 
anniversary of the wedding-day. The verses, the 
first of a long series of similar effasions, are headed 
only “To Mrs, Bishop with a present of a knife,” 
whereas every other poem of the series is stated to 
be “fon the Anniversary of her Wedding Day.” 
The “knife” verses, no doubt, contain the follow- 
ing lines :— 

All that makes fourteen years with you 

A summer, and a short one, too ; 
but then the poem immediately following, which is 
headed “on the anniversary of her wedding-day, 
which was also her birthday, with a ring,” begins— 

Thee, Mary, with this ring I wed, 

So, fourteen years ago, I said. 
Either, then, Mr. Bishop gave his wife two presents 
with two sets of verses on the fourteenth anni- 
versary, or the knife was given as an “ un-wedding 
day” present. In either case, the verses accom- 

ying the ring were not, as Mr. WakREN states, 

in honour of the sixteenth wedding-day. 

These wedding-day poems (counting in that 
with the knife) are nineteen in all. Not one of 
them is dated, nor is there in any of them, after 
that with the ring, an allusion to the number of 
the anniversary. In the memoir of Mr. Bishop 
prefixed to the poems, however, he is stated to 
have married “about 1762,” and he died in 1795. 
Assuming that the marriage was in the former year, 
the verses with the ring would have been written 
in 1776, and the last set of the series in :794, the 
year before the author’s death. 

There seems to be no reason why the Rev. J. 
PickrorD should have been puzzled by the lines 
so often quoted ; while Mr. Warren’s explana- 
tion hardly consists with the text. He says, “The 
point is that the knife was given not to a betrothed 
girl, but to a married wife on her fourteenth wed- 
ding-day.” Bishop, however, says :— 

A knife cuts love, dear girl, they say ; 
Mere modish love perhaps it may ; 
For any tool of any kind 

Can separate what was never joined, 


The point is in the word ‘‘ modish.” In “ modish’ 
love, says Bishop, in effect, there is nothing real 
on either side, and so there is no love to be joined. 
Our love is real and mutual, not modish, and is 
joined so closely that it cannot be severed. 
Georck Brackensory. 
19, Tite Street, Chelsea. 


Lucirer Matcues (8* §. iii. 466; iv. 70, 134). 
—As a humble contribution to the literature of 
lucifers, I may quote a passage from the ‘ Annual 
Register’ for 1837, p. 80, where an attempt to 
burn the parish church of Leeds is recorded :— 

“There were a number of papers, twisted like curl- 
papers, among which was found a lucifer match, and 
several other matches were observed lying about, one of 
them having the appearance of having been drawn 
through the sandpaper without effect.” 

I am old enough to remember the tinder-box, 
which, with its flint and steel and brimstone 
matches, formed the only means of striking a 
light in an English household. The first real im- 
provement upon this was the slip of wood tipped 
with sulphur and chlorate of potass, which was 
jobbed sharply into a mass of asbestos charged 
with sulphuric acid, and as quickly withdrawn. 
Friction matches succeeded these, as noticed in the 
foregoing extract. Mn. Peacock, I presume, was 
very young at that time, and hence the snap of 
ignition might impress him as —_ “like the 
report of a pistol.” . Drxon. 


“Ler us WALK pown Fizer Srreer” (8 §. 
iii, 488 ; iv. 51, 76).—Has Mr. G. A. Sala con- 
fessed unto Mr. W. G. Brack? I have searched 
two editions of Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson,’ but 
cannot trace this well-worn “quotation.” The 
late Mr. Walter Thornbury, in ‘Old and New 
London’ (vol. i. p. 34), writes: ‘‘When Dr. 
Johnson said, ‘Come and let us take a walk down 
Fleet Street,’ he proposed a no very easy task.” 
The words, though between quotation marks, lack 
the reference. Cuas, Jas. Fbrer. 


In ‘Old and New London’ (vol. i. p. 34) occurs 
this sentence: ‘‘ When Dr. Johnson said, ‘Come 
and let us take a walk down Fleet Street,’” &c. 
I have tried many times to trace this to its source ; 
perhaps Mr. Waxrorp will oblige? From Bos- 
well’s ‘ Johnson’ (one vol., 1876, p. 720), I extract 
the following : “In pleasant reference to himself 
and Mr. Hoole, as brother authors, he often said, 
‘Let you and I, Sir, go together and eat a beef- 
steak in Grub Street.’” Is it possible that the 
Fleet Street reference had its birth from this 
saying? Is the ‘‘ quotation” made in the latest 
work dealing with Fleet Street, the ‘ Highway of 
Literature’? 8. J. A. F. 


Mr. Sala “owned up” to the pseudo-Johnsonese 


on the cover of Temple Bar some time ago. 
W. F. Water. 
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BABIES IN THE EYES” (8 §, iii, 181, 
413, 474).—Cf., from the ‘ Broads’: — 

“T met a strange sybil to-day, and the conversa'ion 
turned upon evil reports of the doings of a comely 
mawther. Her virtue was a subject for diepute. ‘She 
virtuous; she?’ said the old sybil, turning way with 
disgust ; ‘ Why, look into hereyes!' ‘Her eyes; why?’ 
“Yes, her eyes! Don’t you know that! You can allus 
tell whether a man has lost his wertu; but you can only 
tell a woman if she han’t had no child, for as the child 
come the mark go,” ‘ How so?’ ‘ Well, look here; youcan 
see it's true for yourself. Do you look into any gel's eye 
you knaw haven't been wirtuous, and see if you don’t find 
a—.’ ‘Anda min?’ ‘Look for a——.’ ‘I will,’ 
I said ; and I have done so ever since, but [ am not quite 

repared to accept the old beldame's theory.”—P, H. 
erson ‘On English Lagoons’ [a wherry cruise on 
the Norfolk and Suffolk Rivers and Broads }, 1893, p. 231. 


Wituiam Georce Brack. 
Glasgow. 


iv. 87).—A Scotch ne r sa 
that Strutt, in his ‘Sports and Sashes of the 
English People,’ refers to “ Goff, a play not unlike 
to paile-maile.” I have all my life called it goff, 
but occasionally hear the / sounded. The un- 
educated sometimes pronounce it govff, sounding 
the ow as in “ how.” Georce Ancvs. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


Cxavrcnes (8 S. iv. 89).—Thatched 
churches are still by no means infrequent in the 
parts of Norfolk and Suffolk where the banks of 
the “ Broads ” and the sluggish streams which feed 
them furnish a plentiful supply of rushes suitable 
for the purpose. Fifty years back they were more 
common, but the foolish notion of such a covering 
being mean and unsuitable for an ecclesiastical 
‘building has too often substituted cold blue slates for 
this thoroughly appropriate local roofing, warm in 
winter and cool insummer. The churches of Filby, 
to the north of Yarmouth, and Belton, to the south, 
are, or were, excellent examples. 

Epmunp VENABLES. 


The church at Coveney, diocese of Ely, has, or | 


had in 1873, a thatched roof. a F 


These churches are still numerous in Suffolk. 
There are five in this deanery (Dunwich) alone, 
viz., Bramfield, Theberton, Westleton, Middleton, 
and South Cove. Bloomfield, the Suffolk peasant- 
poet, writes, alluding to a Suffolk village church : 

The rude inelegance of poverty 
Reigns here alone ; else why that roof of straw ? 
* Farmer's Boy: Autumn,’ Il. 82, 83. 

Two of the parish churches in Norwich remained 
roofed with thatch well into the present century. 
Foll lists of such churches were given in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
in 1881. W. R. Tare. 

Walpole Vicarage, Haleswortb. 


Mr. Suita may find a score or so of these 


England, although certainly not confined to that 

district. The question has been asked more than 

once before (and answered) in bygone days in 

*‘N. &Q.’ See, more especially, 2™¢ S. xii. 35 ; and 

6" S. ii. 447; iii, 56; vols, iv. v. vi. in same 

series. Fr. Noreare. 
[Many other replies are acknowledged. | 


Sarex §S. iv. 89).—The late J. L. Hatton, 
the well-known musical composer, at one period of 
his career, adopted the punning pseudonym Czapék, 
a term which (I thiok) signifies in the Magyar 
tongue ‘‘hat on.” This, of course, is not the per- 
son referred to by Mr. W. F. Water; but the 
similarity of the names ir, perhaps, worth record- 
ing. Rosin H. Lecce. 


Davsiery’s 8. iv. 108).—D’Aubigny’s was 
one of the many gambling clubs of the latter end 
of the last century. Miles’s, Payne’s, White’s were 
other houses of the same class, the last named 
ostensibly a chocolate house, but a rendezvous for 
the professed gamblers of the day and their prey. 

Gro. CiuLow. 


Excives with Pappies (8 §. iii. 388, 438; 
iv. 90).—Before Mr. C. A. Warp makes another 
attack on science and the progress of scientific 
discovery, I would take the liberty of recommend- 
ing to his especial study some history of the 
inductive sciences by a competent writer, such 
as that by Baden Powell or Whewell. Were he 
to do so, I cannot suppose that, in fairness and 
justice to the subject, he would again make use of 
such an expression as ‘‘all the brag of induction,” 
or indulge in such random statements as that the 
compass was known long before Pythagoras ; or that 
Numa may have been an electrician. Certainly 
| no ‘* brag of induction” could have led him to the 
conclusion that “ what is new is only the old with 
| a new face upon it, and discovery is the re-entry 
of knowledge that was forgotten.” And again, 
“ Knowledge in the present is but ignorance of 
what was known in the far past.” 

Such statements display a profound ignorance of 
the progress of discovery, and of the chain of 
sequences which connect the old with the new ; for, 
as Baden Powell well remarks :— 

“In matters of philosophical research, so close is the 
dependence of one truth upon another, that the history 
of discovery very generally presents to us the history 
| and order of the deduction of truth. The later in- 

ventions [and discoveries], generally speaking, cannot 
| be rendered intelligible till we are acquainted with 
| the earlier ; thus, in recording the history we are o 
| actually delivering the principles of science.” 


C. Tomurnsoy, F.R.S. 


Highgate, N, 
Nationat Antuems (8" §. iv. 88, 135).—A 


within his own disocese, where, I believe, they are | most exhaustive series of articles concerning the 
more often to be seen than in many other parts of | history and origin of ‘God Save the King’ will be 
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found in the Musical Times, March to August, 
1878, inclusive. Vap will find all that has been 
said about this anthem in these articles, which are 
by Mr. W. H. Cammings. 8. J. A. F. 


J. Ropertson (8 §. iv. 68).—I think very 
little is known of James Robertson, who was a 
member of the York company for forty years 
(1739-1779), and died in 1795, beyond what is 
recorded in Tate Wilkinson’s ‘ Wandering Paten- 
tee.’ I may, however, invite Mr. Tayor’s atten- 
tion to a valuable article by Mr. William Archer, 
which appeared in the Daily Chronicle for 
Jan. 19, and disproved Mr. Pemberton’s assign- 
ment of James Robertson as the ancestor of the 
dramatist Thomas William Robertson. Thearticle in 
question, as an important contribution to theatrical 
biography, deserves a record in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

W. F. Pareavx. 


Taomas Hoop (1799-1845), Poer (8 S. iv. 
45).—It must be the London Magazine, not the 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ that misdates Hood’s marriage. 
In the ‘ Memorials’ of the poet by his son, form- 
ing of vol. x. of Moxon’s edition of his col- 
lected ‘ Works’ (1873), the date of the marriage is 
given as “ the 25th of May, 1824,” and Mrs, Hood’s 
first letter after her marriage is dated “ Hastings, 
10th May, 1824.” From references in this letter 
the marriage appears to have taken Dw on & 
Thursday. . B. 


Joux Horron (8" S. iv. 87).—His widow 
being styled ‘‘ Mary als Carewe” in an adminis- 
tration of 1628/9, would suggest to me that Carewe 
was her maiden (or last preceding) name. It was 
formerly a common practice to describe married 
women with such an alias. Gzorce Bow Les. 

10, Lady Margaret Road, N.W. 


Miscellancons, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Early Printed Books. Ey E. Gordon Duff. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 
Mr, Gorpox Dvurrs volume is, in some respecte, the 
most readable and valuable of the series of ‘“‘ Books about 
Books” to which it belongs, A disciple of the late Henry 
Bradshaw, Mr, Duff is distinguished by the thorough- 
ness of workmanship which characterized his master. 
His knowledge of early printed books is exemplary, and 
he employs, in dealing with them, what Henry Bradshaw 
called the “ natural history ” method—the only method 
of dealing advantageously with books. How much 
insight, knowledge, and judgment Mr. Duff possesses is 
shown in his chapter on bookbindings, This to the 
majority of collectors will come as a revelation. The 
early printer sold his books ready bound to the pur- 
chaser; the bindings had features in common, and a 
study of binding ornamentation may ibly afford 
“evidence towards placing books which contain no 
information of their origin.’ Against the destruction 
of old bindings for the purpose of replacing them with 
new a strong protest is made, The homes of early 
printed books may, of course, be learnt from biblio- 


graphical works already in existence. Among these Mr, 
Du places in foremost rank the ‘ Annales Typographici’ 
of Panzer, or the ‘ Repertorium Bibliographicum,’ When 
Hain has seen a book and given a full description of it 
the need for further detail is not great, and the mention 
of the number in Hain will suffice, Among modern 
books which are mentioned with high praise are Blades’s 
* Life of Caxton’ and Edmonds’s ‘ Aberdeen Printers,’ 
These Mr. Duff calls “the two best monographs we 
possess,” Another good guide, to which we notice no 
reference in the volume before us, is Dr. Cotton’s ‘T 
graphical Gazetteer,’ in which much curious and useful 
information is supplied. It is a matter of some surprise 
that this work is not more generally known. Tt is 
specially valuable as supplying the Latin names of all 
cities in which printing began at an early date, In 
common with bibliographers of reputation, Mr. Duff 
assumes the date of 1468 in the colophon of the Oxford 
edition of the ‘ Exposicio Sancti Jeronimi’ to be a mis- 
print for 1478. Oxford would otherwise stand first, 
instead of second, in the list of English cities in which 
printing was carried on. In this decision he is naturally 
supported and anticipated by Cotton. Many illustra- 
tions are supplied, to the great gain of the student. 
They are mostly reductions of pages from books of the 
utmost antiquity and rarity. A companion more accept- 
able to the book-lover than this volume of Mr. Duff 
does not often see the light. 


Words on Existing Religions. By the Hon, A. 8, G. 
Canning. (Allen & Co.) 
Mr. Cannine has evidently been a diligent gleaner in 
the field of comparative religion. But when we have 
eaid that he is industrious and painstaking we have said 
nearly all. He has no additional facts to advance, no 
new couclusions to draw, nor original theories to pro- 
pound. He is simply content to set out in a brief sketch 
the resulte already obtained by more independent writers 
like M. Miiller, Monier Williams, Renan, and Laing ; 
and we confess that the extracts from those and similar 
writers with which he has adorned his pages afforded 
us more interesting reading than the superincumbent 
letterpress which Mr. Canning can claim as his own. 
We strongly object to the loose, inexact way in which he 
generally refers to his authorities, and altogether decline 
the invitation to “compare Farrar’s and Renan’s Lives 
of St. Paul,” in order to verify a certain statement. 
The callida junctura, moreover, seems lacking which 
would weld Mr. Canning’s varied materials into a homo- 
— whole. Among his obiter dicta we would question 
is seven wise men from the East (p. 3), as havin 

—_ less warrant than the time-honoured, traditio: 
three. 


The Story of Church Street, Stoke Newi 

ur. Reprinted from the North Lon 

(Thompson } 

WE bave no idea who it is who has concealed his name 
under the word “‘Giltspur.” It is evident that, who- 
ever he may be, he has a genuine love for such 
memorials of the past as time has spared. We trust 
that this little pamphlet of less than a hundred pages 
may be the forerunner of a really good history of Stoke 
Newington. How very much we have improved since 
even the middle of the century is demonstrated by the 
pages before us. We cannot conceive it possible that in 
the fifties such thoughtful and really learned ~-_ ~ 
would have been accepted by any local newspaper. In 
those days it was the habit of the newspaper men to jeer 
at every one whose thoughts ran in the direction of local 
history, We are old enough to call to mind the savage 
laughter with which the Northern press greeted the 
early will-books issued by the Surtees Society—books 


ton. By Gilt- 
n Guardian. 
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which throw more light on the customs and ways of life 
of our Northern forefathers than -_ number of specula- 
tive eseays written by us moderns who have got a cause 
to advocate or a theory to enforce. 

Stoke Newington was a stronghold of the Noncon- 
formists in days when not to belong to the State Church 
entailed social as well as political disabilities. Dr. Ieaac 
Watts and Daniel De Foe lived here, and many another 
Dissenter whose memory is yet cherished by the body to 
which he belonged. Of most of these Giltspur has some 
information to give. The habit of changing the names 
of streets and Fighways is a pernicious one, net 
which we have from time to time lifted up our voice in 

rotest. We cannot, however, find it in our heart to 
es severe on the people of Stoke Newington when 
they qenged the designation of “ Cutthroat Lane ” into 
something less suggestive of the foulest of the seven 
deadly sins. 

Reus Catholics, as some of our readera may be 
aware, have, incongruous as it may seem, filled the office 
of churchwarden. About a century ego the parishioners 
of Stoke Newington went a step beyond this when they 
elected a Jew named Solomon de Medina to fill this 
ancient office. It was, however, decided that as the 
duties of the post were in a t degree ecclesiastical 
he could not be admitted. We have no doubt that the 
ruling was strictly according to law. 


Early Bibles of America. By Rev. J. Wright, D.D. 
(Gay & Bird.) 

Dr. Wricst has compiled a brief history of the different 
editions of the Bible which were printed in the United 
States from the time they were colonized by Great 
Britain. The earliest of these is the scarce Eliot Bibie, 
a translation into the language of the Algonkin [ndians 
made by their “apostle,” John Eliot, and published in 
1663. It is this version that in 2 Kings ii., by a curious 
slip, turns Elisha’s bald head into a “ ball-head’’— 
an unconscious reversion to the old English form 
“ balled-head,” which many hold to be the origin of the 
word. The rendering of St. James v. 17, given in a 
Utica Bible published in 1829, which seems to puzzle 
Dr. Wright—“ Elias was a man possrd/e like unto us 
is evidently due to a misprint for passible (liable to 
passion or suffering), the Vulgate bere having passtbilis, 
Some specimens are given of Benjamin Franklia’s auda- 
cious attempt to rewrite the Bible in the language of the 
Court Journal. Happily for bis reputation it never got 
published. Dr, Wright's book is illustrated by facsimiles 
of the title-pages referred to, and may rank as a supple- 
mentary volume to Mr. Dore’s ‘ Old Bibles.’ 


Hebrew Idolatry and Superstition : its Place in Folk-lore. 
By Elford Higgens, (Stock.) 
Tus emall book of some eighty pages is an important 
contribution to the science of folk-lore. Mr. Higgens 
may be said to take the conservative side as to Hebrew 
folk-lore. He is at the a mmmng pole of thought to Herr 
Goldziher, whose ‘Mythology among the Hebrews’ 
caused no little sensation among students of Semitic 
history some fifteen or sixteen years ago. The latter 
student, so far as we remember, maintained that Hebrew 
religious thought had been evolved out of polytheistic 
idolatry. Mr, Higgene is of opinion that Israel was 
monotheistic from early times, but that the aborigines 
of the land clung to their old superstitions and degrad- 
ing rites, and often epread corruption among those who 
had higher conceptions of the object of religious worship. 
Mr. Higgens is evidently familiar not only with the Old 
Testament but also with very much of the modern 
speculation on this important subject. Unwise persons 
have contrived to mix up these purely scientific ques- 
tions with the watchwords of theological strife. This is 


most unfortunate. Mr. Higgens sets such people a 
example. His little book treats the questions in 
from a purely historical standpoint. 


We have received the second part of the late Rev. 
F. R. Raines'’s Fellows of the Collegiate Church of Man- 
chester, and the third section of The Minutes of the Man- 
chester Presbyterian Classis, 1646-60, edited by William 
A. Shaw. These are two of the latest issues of the 
Chetham Society. We can add nothing to the high 
opinion we have expressed of these works on previous 
occasions, The former is especially useful as giving 
extended wong ny of some worthy, and in a sense 
eminent, men, whose names we may look for in vain in 
ordinary booke of reference. The sketch of the Rev. 
Cecil Daniel Wray, who must have been known to some 
of our Lancashire readers—he died in 1866—is excellent. 
Wray was a Tory of the old school, but nevertheless a 
prominent Manchester man, and one who in many wa 
exercised an influence for good. ‘The Minutes of the 
Marchester Classis’ have an historical as well as merely 
local interest. Lancashire was, we believe, the only 
county of England in which the Presbyterian “ plat- 
form " of Church government was ever fully established. 
In other places it existed as a religious theory and on 
paper, but there it was fora time in complete working 
order. 


Messrs, Biapes, East & Buapss are about to publish 
‘The Annals of the Parish and Church of St. Olave’s, 
Hart Street, in the City of London, with some Account 
of All Hallows Staining, Ecclesiastically United with 
St, Olave’s, a.p. 1870,’ by the Rev. Alfred Povah, D.D., 
Rector of the United Parishes and Rural Dean of the 
East City.’ The volume will be embellished with views 
of the principal monuments to past worthies of the 
parishes, and the prospectus is most attractive. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondenta 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Francis (“ Wilted—Faded"’).—This is good 
English. “‘ She wanted a pink that Miss Amy had pinned 
on 4 breast......and died holding the wilted stem in her 
hand ” (8. Judd, ‘ Margaret,’ ii, 1). See the ‘Century Dic- 
tionary.’ 

J, Lawrence-Hamrtton (“ Pouring oil on troubled 
waters "’).—The authorship has never been traced. See 
the Indexes to ‘ N. & Q.” for much upon the subject. 

W. P. (“ Chauvinism"’).—See the ‘ Dictionnaire de 
l’Argot Parisien * of Lorédan Larchey, or ‘ N. & Q.,’ 68, 
i, 433. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, ~ 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


This Day's ATHEN ALUM contains Articles on 
MRS. WEBSTER as a POBT. 
AURANGZIB. 
LOUIS XVI. and the EMIGRES. 
With CAPT. STAIRS to KATANGA. 
HOLY WELLS in ENGLAND 
ARTHUR HALLAM’S POEMS 
NEW NOVELS—The Two Lancrofts ; The Resident's Daughter ; 


the 
ce ; Arnold Bolsover'’s Love Story ; The Complaining iaittions 
of Men , Dust and Laurels, The First Supper 

The CRITICISM of the OLD TESTAMENT 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

DULWICH COLLEGE LIBRARY—DEFOE and MIST’'S ‘WEEKLY 
JOURNAL'—The LAUREATE and GEORGE HERBERT—The 
OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR—MR. ALDERMAN ABEL HEY- 
WOOD—The AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON — DOWDEN'S 
‘WORDSWORTH.’ 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—The Rirds of Devon; logical Li ; Astr ical 
Notes; Mr. George Brook ; 

FINE ARTS— on French Art; Art Manuals; Archrological 

Prints : The Cambrian Archrological Association , 

;The American Ex ition 

; Excava- 
tions at Watton Priory, Exhibition of Postage Stamps , Ssip. 

MUSIC—New Pianoforte Music ; Gossip 

DRAMA—Library Table ; ‘ Patient Grizzle’, Gossip. 


ALso— 


The ATHEN4ZUM for August 12 contains Articles on 
GOSSE on QUESTIONS at ISSUE 
GUN and CAMERA in SOUTHERN AFRICA. 
THOMPSON'S HANDBOOK of PALZOGRAPHY 
DOWDEN'S EDITION of WORDS WORTH. 
DARWIN and HEGEL. 
The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 
CHINESE LITERATURE. 
NEW NOVELS—Robert Carroll ; 
RECENT VERSE 
LAW BOOKS. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
The EBISTEDDFOD—The NEW TESTAMENT of 1L48—DOMESDAY 
BOOK. 


Home-Spun ; Sporting Tales. 


Atso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—Capt. Cook's First Voyage round the Wenta ; Library Table ; 
Astr ical Notes ,; G phical Notes ; Gossip 


FINE ARTS—Numismatic Literature ; Mementeey Text-Books ; Con- 
gress of the Rritish Archwological Association; The Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Ire 
Cesaresco ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—Recent Publications ; Instrumental Concerted Music; Gossip. 


DRAMA—Gossip. 


The ATHENAEUM for August 19 contains Articles on 
MEMORIALS of SERJEANT BELLASIS. 
GREECE under KING GEORGE 
HUTCHINSON on STAFFORDSHIRE ABBEYS and CHURCHES. 


| STIRLING’S GIFFORD LECTURES 


d; The Motto on Sciarra Martinengo | 


The EAST INDIES and PERSIA, 1630-%4 

ELIZABETH FARNESE and ALBERONI. 

VOLUNTEERS in the INDIAN MUTINY. 

ROUND the BLACK MAN'S GARDEN 

COMTE de FRANQUEVILLE on the BRITISH JUDICIAL SYSTEM. 

PRACTICAL FLY-FISHING 

CICERO in his LETTERS 

EARLY SCOTTISH EDUCATION 

GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE. 

FRENCH LITERATURE. 

NEW DICTIONARIES 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

PROF. DOWDEN'S EDITION of WORDSWORTH—LORD CLIVE and 
the ‘NORTH BRITON’'—ARCHBISHOP MAGEE— CHAUCER'S 
NOTES on his ‘TROILUS'—The FRENCH JESUITS—SIR E. 
HAMLEY 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Italian Folk-Medicine ; Library Notes; 
Astronomical Notes Anthropological Notes ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS—Archwological Societies , 
Gossip 

MUSIC—Wagner and his Works ; 

DRAMA—Library Table , Gossip 


ALso— 


Bishop Clifford of Clifton; 
Song Albums; Gossip 


The ATHENEUM for August 5 contains Articles on 
ZOLA as a NOVELIST 
ROBINSON on the POETS and NATURE 
TEMPLES LIFE of JAMES THOMASON 
The POETICAL WORKS of AUBREY DE VERE 
The LIFE of an ARTISAN 
A PRUSSIAN OFFICER in the RUSSO-TURKISH WAK. 
The PORTUGUESE and the EAST INDIES. 
ERNST'S LIFE of LORD CHESTERFIELD 


NEW NOVELS— Kingsmead; Mr. Tomm 
Emmett Bonlore; Donald Marcy; The 
Courtship; Bond Slaves 


PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS 
BOOKS for CHILDREN 
THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
The AUTHORS’ CONGRESS at CHICAGO—SALE—DOWER “EX 
ASSENSU PATRIS”"—EVOLUTIONARY ETHICS. 
ALso— 


Dove; Miss Honoria; 
un-Runoner; A Cathedral 


LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE—The R of Engi ing; A ical Notes; Geo- 
graphical Notes ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS—Morelli’s Italian Painters; The Co 
Archeological Association ; 
Megalopolis ; Gossip 

MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip. 

DRAMA—The Cambridge Shakspeare ; Gay's ‘Polly’; Gossip. 


is of the 
Notes from I The Theatre 


The ATHEN ZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
Or of all Newsagents, 
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BRADSHAW S PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHLY. 
BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 6d.; 
post free, 103d. 
BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Price 
3d. ; post free, 44d. 
BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d.; post free, 
2s, Sd. and 4s. 1d. 
ANNUALLY. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS, SENT POST FREE. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. 1s. 6d. paper; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW'S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS. 1s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s. 
BRADSHAW'S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 
BRADSHAW'S HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. Complete, 5s. 6d. 


In FOUR SECTIONS, 1s. each, paper. To which is added the Tourist and Summer Arrangements of 
all the Railways. 


BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 1893. 12s.; post 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 


ADAMS & SONS obtain Passports and Visas at the shortest notice. Forms necessary may be had on 
application (gratis), or on receipt of letter, which will obviate personal attendance. 


Cost of — 2s. ; fee for obtaining same, 1s. 6d, Fee for obtaining Visas, 1s. each, in addition to 


Consulate 
Passport Gow from 1s. 6d.; in Russia and Morocco Leather from 3s, 6d.; Lettering Name on same, 
1s.; Mounting Passport on Linen, Is. 


COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE. 
LONDON : 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C, 
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